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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





THE seventh number of “‘ Precepts and Practice, or Cursory Conversations on Sporting 
Matters in America,” was accidentally mislaid by Frank Forester, and in consequence 
reached us at too late a day for this number of the magazine, although its publication was 
delayed more than is usual in order to give the article a place. 

In our next number the reader will be presented with a very beautiful engraving of Cru- 
cifix, the great Priam filly of Lord George Bentinck, with fall details of her brilliant though 
brief career upon the Turf. 

We have made arrangements to illustrate the Turf Register with an early engraving o 
the winner of this year’s Derby. We hope to publish it at a day nearly as early as a por- 
trait can appear in the English magazines. 























SNIPE SHOOTING. 


BY MARTINGALE. 


THERE is something particularly attractive in the pursuit of the 
snipe. To the more delicate sportsman—one whose constitution 
is not the most robust, or whose frame is not made for the endu- 
rance of the more hardy sports of the field—cock shooting in the 
woods, where there is plenty of shelter from the rude and boister- 
ous blast, is the more suitable diversion. But the hardy sportsman 
pursues every description of shooting—whether in the wood or 
field ; whether on the bleak and barren moor, or on the damp fen 
and the dreary marsh—with the same zeal and diligence. Braving 
the bitter blast, he plods onward through the thick snow-drift, ac- 
companied by his faithful dog; nor droops he amidst the descent 
of hail, rain, snow, or sleet. There is security in the range of the 
woodland : but there is an indescribable charm on the wide-spread 
lowland and the bleak common, which is only known to the gene- 
rous sportsman. ‘The migratory visitors are his especial favorites ; 
and his pursuit of them is the most zealous. He knows all their 
haunts, and is acquainted with all their habits. His information is 
based upon experience ; and it is very seldom that his judgment. is 
at fault. 

The habits of the snipe are similar to those of the woodcock. 
In comparatively fine open weather, it resorts to the more exposed 
situations ; in severer portions of the season, it seeks the protection 
of the snugger or warmer vallies. Snipes inhabit low and marshy 
grounds, or along the course of streams; and, in very severely 
frosty weather, they congregate in large numbers, and resort to the 
heads of springs. In all these situations, their succulent food 
abounds. ‘The snipe, like the woodcock, is a great delicacy, and 
is cooked in the same manner. 

Thornhill, in his “ Shooting Directory,” mentions a Mr. Molloy, 
formerly a Quartermaster of the Sixty-fourth Regiment, who, while 
quartered at Generva Barracks, Ireland, regularly equipped himself 
for shooting, and always sprung the same jack-snipe, at which he 
fired. The bird used to pitch so close to him at times, that he was 
confident he had shot it, and used to run to take itup. He ac- 
knowledged that he fired, one day, eighteen times at this bird. 
After shooting at it for the whole season, he one day threw his stick 
at it, and killed it on the spot. 

In fifty gunners, there is not one good snipe shooter. Many a 
good shot at the partridge cannot bring down the snipe. ‘The best 
state of the weather for the pursuit of this interesting bird, is when 
it is rather cloudy, and when a brisk breeze is abroad. The best 
dogs to be emyloyed on this occasion are small springers, for they 
hunt so close that nothing can escape them. The gunner should 
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||) advance over the marshy or low ground, and proceed with much 
caution, carefully observing the movements of his dog. ‘The snipe 
is an extremely watchful bird, and can mark the approach of its 
ef pursuers at a considerable distance. When the weather is not 
il very wet or damp, it will lie remarkably close, and sometimes 
suffer its pursuers to pass it. The color of its plumage enables 
the snipe to hide itself with much safety; every inch of ground 
should, therefore, be carefully tried. When the snipe ascends, it 
utters a faint whistle, and its flight, for some distance, is zigzag— 
to which is to be traced the failure of many otherwise good shots 
in bringing it down. The best method to be pursued is this :— 
When the bird rises, be patient for a little time, and avoid being 
flurried. The zigzag flight will soon terminate ; the bird will fly 
straight; and then is the time to fire. But, on all occasions, the 
prevalence of the breeze favors the shooter: as the flight of the 
a snipe, in encountering it, becomes, in some measure, suspended, 
‘| and presents a fairer mark. Sometimes the bird will ascend at 
! 





| once to a considerable elevation, immediately over head, and no 
chance of & shot is presented. When it flies across the shooter, 


i | he will calculate the speed, and fire rather in advance. The suc- 
; 1 cessful pursuit of the snipe, however, requires the exercise of con- 
i tinued diligence and perseverance. When the state of the weather 
if is favorable, they will, as has been before remarked, lie remarkably 


a close, and suffer themselves to be almost trodden upon before they 
i, will take wing. ‘The shooter, therefore, should he continually on 
ie the alert, and prepared for an unexpected rise ; for, if he once per- 

mits himself to be flurried, he will return homewards with an empty 
Mt bag. ‘The snipe, like the woodcock, can be taken with springes ; 
2) but this practice is little resorted to, as there is much uncertainty 

i of the birds remaining in the same locality. One day they may 
be observed in rather numerous flights, and perhaps the next not a 
i | single bird can be found. In extremely severe weather they may 
nt || be met with in considerable numbers ; as, driven from their accus- 
tomed haunts by the hard frost, they are compelled to resort to the 
springs, which are not frozen over, ar to those parts of the running 
brooks which have been sheltered by woods, or protected by over- 
4 hanging trees, decayed sedges, or other vegetable productions. 
iq Sporting Scenes and Country Characters. 
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MONTREAL SUBSCRIPTION STEEPLE-CHASE. 


MONTREAL, May 19, 1841. 

Sir: Thinking it may be interesting to you, I beg to send you 
an account of the Montreal Grand Steeple Chase, which came off 
yesterday within three miles of Montreal. The weight carried 
was 168lb., and the distance three miles. ‘The day was wet and 
; stormy, notwithstanding which the course was crowded with all the 
4 
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rank and fashion of Montreal, and many a lovely face did we re- 
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cognise boldly facing the pitiless storm, and apparently forgetful of 
all save the daring and skill of the riders. ‘The course was laid 
out in a serpentine form, over a remarkably stiff country, beginning 
with two rasping brooks+-the first about twelve, and the second 
seventeen feet in width—and ending with two switching bullfinches, 
with a ditch on each side. In the centre of the course the fences 
were mostly timber, some of them terrific, but we did not observe a 
single wall. The following horses came to the post :— 


Col. Whyte’s (7th Hussars) Heretic........-.--- nn 1 
Capt. Scott’s (1st Dragoon Guards) Duvernay..... Mr. Hewgill........-- 2 
Capt. Sutton’s (7th Hussars) King Cole .....-.... NEE once ncesesaens 3 
Mr. Johnston’s Barbeau ........--.--ececee -.-- Mr. Miles(7th Hussars). 4 
Col. Whyte’s (7th Hussays) Cheroot ........---- Mr. Hely (7th Hussars). - 
Capt. Patterson’s (7th Hussars) Grasshopper ....- Mr. Fergusson....--.. = 
Mr. Stockley’s Oatmeal .... 02.0 c-c-ccscccccece Mr. James...<...<cce - 


At two o’clock all the horses started at a slapping pace, except 
Cheroot, who sulked and lost some seconds in the start. After a 
few strides the Colonel, on Heretic, dashed out to the front, making 
play down to the first brook at a tremendous pace; he cleared it 
gallantly twenty or thirty lengths ahead of the rest, who all got 
over, with the exception of Grasshopper, and he, diving into the 
brook, remained there as much at his ease asa water-rat. Heretic 
kept his lead to the next brook, the appearance of which he did 
not seem to like; but being crammed at it, reached the opposite 
bank and rolled over. Barbeau cleared it well, and King Cole 
also ; but Duvernay and Oatmeal followed the example of Heretic, 
and grassed their riders. Barbeau refused the next fence, and 
King Cole took up the running, and maintained it for two or three 
fields, when Heretic, whose jock. was on him almost as soon as off, 
was again alongside of him, and Barbeau close inthe rear. Here 
there was anugly ravine, with a fordable brook to cross, and when 
the horses appeared on the opposite side, King Cole had a strong 
lead, Heretic and Barbeau pretty much together. In this way they 
continued over five or six large grass fields, Heretic and Barbeau 
gradually closing on King Cole, until at the top of a hill, about a 
mile from home, the three were nearly together, King Cole main- 
taining a slight lead, Duvernay fourth, and Cheroot some way in 
the rear, his bad start having spoilt his chance. The race from 
this point became most interesting, each horse and man doing his 
work well, and clearing the timber in most magnificent style. 
Three fields from home Heretic, Barbeau, and King Cole were 
nearly in a line, and away they went at the first bullfinch, Barbeau 
and King Cole being first into the next field; in this order they 
crossed to the fence into the winning field (the other bullfinch),— 
the three went at it simultaneously, when lo! the fate of war! 
down went King Cole and Barbeau; Heretic got safe into the next 
field, with Duvernay about ten lengths in the rear, in which order 
they arrived at the winning post, after as magnificent a display of 
horsemanship as ever was witnessed. 

The course, though not deep, was, from the severity of the fenc- 
ing, and a long hill in it, very severe ; neither was it well adapted, 
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from its shape, for the spectators ; but it was done in good time— 
about eleven seconds under ten minutes. 

The Stakes amounted—entrance money included—to near £200, 
about which, we regret to hear, there is some dispute, the rider of 
King Cole alleging that all the horses, except his own, went the 
wrong side of a flag. We have not learned the decision of the 
Stewards. : SPORTSMAN. 





THE MARSEILLES SPORTSMEN. 





BY ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





THERE is at Marseilles an ancient and revered tradition; and 
this tradition, known from time immemorial, says that wild pigeons 
pass. 

Now every Marsellaise who, like the people of Aigues Mortes, 
has retained of his old franchises but the right of carrying a gun, 
is a Sportsman. 

In the North, a country of activity, the Sportsman runs after the 
game, and, provided he succeed in overtaking it, does not think that 
the trouble he has taken makes him in the slightest degree forfeit 
the regard of his countrymen. 

In the South, a land of indolence, the Sportsman waits for the 
game ; in the South the game must come and find man, for, is not 
man the lord of the creation ? 

Hence the fabulous tradition of a passage of pigeons. 

Every Sportsman of Marseilles un peu ficelé (I beg the reader’s 
pardon, but that is the term in fashion), every sportsman, I say, has 
therefore a poste-d-feu. 

Let us explain what a poste-d-feu is. 

The poste-d-feu is a narrow hut dug into the ground, and covered 
with a heap of withered foliage and boughs: on both sides of the 
hut are two or three pine trees, at the top of which long poles ex- 
hibit their naked skeletons; in general two of them are placed 
horizontally ; the third is vertical, and all are called cimeauzx. 

Every Sunday morning the Marseilles Sportsman comes and 
places himself before day-break in his burrow, arranging his boughs 
so that his head alone may be above ground ; his head is in general 
covered with a casquette of faded green, which admirably blends 
with the hue of the withered boughs: the Marsellaise Sportsman 
is therefore invisible to all but the heavens. 

If the Sportsman happen to be a sybarite, he has at the bottom 
of his hole a stool to sit upon; if he be a rural sportsman, a des- 
perate chasseur, he is content to mount guard on his knees. 

He is patient because he is eternal. 

The Marseilles Sportsman, therefore, waits with patience. 

Waits for what? Shall I be asked? 
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In ordinary times the Marseilles Sportsman waits for the thrush, 
blackbird, ortolan, figpecker, redbreast, or any other winged animal, 
for his ambition has never aspired to the quail. As for the par- 
tridge, it is to him a phenix; he believes, because he has heard it, 
that there is one in the world which rises out of its ashes, and 
which is to be seen now and then before or after great calamities, 
announcing the wrath or clemency of heaven. We say nothing of 
the hare ; it is acknowledged at Marseilles that the hare is a fabu- 
lous animal of the description of the unicorn. 

But as the thrush, blackbird, ortolan, woodpecker, or redbreast, 
would have no motive for spontaneously coming and perching upon 
the pine trees, where they are expected, the Marseilles Sportsman 
is in general followed by a boy carrying several cages, each con- 
taining a bird of the description of those we have mentioned ; these 
birds, innocently bought on the part, are either male or female, it 
matters not which sex, the males being intended to call the females, 
and the females to entrap the males. 

The cages are suspended to the lower branches of the pine 
trees ; the captive birds attract their free brethren by their calls ; 
the unfortunate animals of the air, deceived by the noises of their 
comrades, then come and station themselves on the horizontal c7- 
meaux. We must, however, observe that the occurrence is a very 
unfrequent one. 

It is there that the sportsman awaits them. If he be a dexterous 
fellow he kills them—if not, he misses them. 

In general, the Marseilles Sportsman is anything but dexterous. 
Dexterity is an affair of habit. 

My friend, Mery, reckons thus :— 

The Marseilles Sportsman comes to his post every eight days. 

One day in the eight a bird perches upon the cimeauz. 

In eight birds there is a bird killed. 

The result is, that including the purchase of the ground, gun, 
birds, and the maintenance of the poste, every bird costs five or six 
hundred francs. 

But, on the other hand, the day a Marseilles Sportsman kills a 
bird, he is as great unto his family as Nimrod himself. 

In extraordinary times, that is to say when the wild pigeons pass, 
the Marseilles Sportsman repairs to his post with merely a tame 
pigeon ; this pigeon is tied with a string to the perpendicular cimeauz, 
sothat he is always obliged to fly, the end of the pole being as 
sharp as that of a lightning conductor, and the string that holds 
him too short to admit of the unfortunate captive resting on the ho- 
rizontal poles. This everlasting flying is destined, like a magnet, 
to attract the myriads of wild pigeons which, by right, should pass 
on their way from Africa to Kamschatka. 

If pigeons did pass, they would probably do due justice to the 
ingenious stratagem ; but every Marseilles Sportsman, from time 
immemorial, has candidly avowed that he has never seen a pigeon 

ass. 
. This does not prevent his asserting that they do pass. 

After four Sundays’ exertions, the tame pigeon dies of con- 
sumption. 
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Now, as the passage of the wild pigeons lasts three months, 
namely, from the first of October to the end of December, the cost 
of three pigeons must be added to the amateur’s expenses. 

It is true, likewise, that in the whole period the Sportsman does 
not kill any other bird, the tame pigeon frightening them away in a 
most awful style. 

The Marseilles Sportsman thus remains in his hut six or eight 
hours together, that is, from four in the morning to noon ; there are 
even some enthusiasts who bring with them their breakfast and din- 
ner, and who return to their homes but just in time to play their 
game at loto—an admirable conclusion to a day commenced with /a 
chasse au poste. 





THE SONG OF THE HUNTSMAN. 


BY JESSE HAMMOND. 





Awake, boys, awake with the sweet breathing morn, 
To horse, and away to the field! 
There’s a sweet bud of promise bursts forth with the dawn, 
That the day a rich harvest will yield ; 
For the white clouds are ting’d with the sun’s golden ray, 
And the welkin responds to the loud Hark-away. 


No warriors plum’d and array’d on the plain 
E’er muster’d more gallant than we: 
In our bright garb we gather like glory’s own train, 
And the horn seems the trump of the free ; 
While the noblest of music’s the hounds’ mingled bay, 
As it blends on the breeze with the loud Hark-away. 


We leave the lorn lover at beauty’s lone bow’r, 
To serenade, whimper, and sigh, 
While in triumph the forest and woodlands we scour, 
With the fleet-footed dogs in full cry ; 
And what’s to the huntsman the lover’s soft lay, 
Compared with the horn and the loud Hark.away ? 


With the joys of the chase we awaken the fair, 
And beauty breaks forth like the day, 

While from rude health we gather, and on our cheeks wear, 
The roses as blooming as they ; 

For we seek a green age while the morning is grey, 

And the welkin re-echoes the loud Hark-away. 


And at night, when festivity reigns at our mess, 
Like heroes with victory crown’d, 
The chaste lips of Dian in fancy we press 
As the goblet goes merrily round ; 
At the shrine of the goddess due homage we pay, 
And we chorus her name with our own Hark-away. 
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ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF AND FOR THE CHASE, 





[Continued from our last Number, page 286.) 





ADMINISTERING BALLS. 

THERE is no form nor combination on which the principal medi- 
cines can be so readily and accurately presented as in the shape 
of a ball. Some of the tasteless drugs may be given with the corn 
or in a mash, but in many occasions it will be doubtful whether 
they are consumed. It is during illness that the aid of medicine 
is chiefly required, and then the appetite being bad, there is a great 
probability that the horse will refuse the food which is offered to 
him, and, as his taste is at all times very delicate, if the least de- 
sree of nausea or unpleasantness prevail, he will not touch it, even 
if excited by the cravings of hunger. TJirenches are objectionable 
on several accounts: in the first place, if there be any insoluble 
powders to be given, they will be apt to sink, and a great portion of 
them will be lost; besides which, medicines that possess a disa- 
greeable taste will produce much sickness, and, under any circum- 
stance, there is great uncertainty as to the whole of the ingredients 
being given. Much difficulty is occasioned in administering balls 
from the manner in which many persons set about it. It is natural to 
suppose that every horse will exhibit some disinclination at having 
so delicate a member as the tongue roughly handled—and it is an 
operation seldom performed unless for the purpose of giving medi- 
cine—when, if by accident or an awkward method of accomplish- 
ing the undertaking, a ball containing aloes or other disagreeable in- 
eredients gets between the animal’s teeth, he is likely to show an 
increased aversion to such proceedings. For the sake of render- 
ing them quiet, all young horses should be accustomed to having 
their tongues quietly played with, and the hand thrust into the mouth ; 
this should be accomplished by gentle treatment, and should be suc- 
ceeded by a feed of corn; they will then soon learn that there is 
no intention to injure them, and will submit to it as patiently as 
having their feet washed out. Instead of this, how common it is to 
witness an ignorant servant seize a horse’s tongue as though he in- 
tended to tear it out by the roots, when the poor animal resists, and 
becomes violent in consequence of the pain which he suffers, and 
perhaps. the ball cannot be given atall! There is another circum- 
stance adding greatly to the difficulty which many persons expe- 
rience in giving balls; that is, the awkward method they have of 
forming their hand: for the sake of rendering it, as they fancy, as 
small as possible, they screw it together, and grasp the ball be- 
tween the fore and middle fingers and the thumb; thus the knuc- 
kles are raised, and the hand rendered thicker at a part where it is 
certain to come in contact with the horse’s grinders. I usually 
prepare myself with an old glove, the fore and middle fingers of 
which are cut off, between which the ball is placed, the hand being 
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kept as flat as possible, the thumb parallel with and close to the 
fore finger; then, with the left hand, the horse’s tongue is drawn 
a little way out of the mouth, sideways, in which position it is im- 
possible that he can bite, because he would hurt his tongue by 
doing so: an assistant is then ready, who, as soon as he sees the 
tongue properly situated, lays the fingers of his left hand on the 
horse’s nose in such a way as not to impede respiration, and his 
thumb enters the mouth, bearing on the palate ; the two fore fingers 
of the right hand are inserted into the mouth, between the front 
teeth and the grinders, with the corresponding thumb under the 
lower jaw ; he then extends the mouth as well as can be done con- 
veniently, when the ball is easily lodged on the roof of the tongue, 
which is instantly released, whilst the right hand is withdrawn, 
and the horse’s head is immediately lowered a little to induce him 
to swallow. Instead of lowering the head, it is the ridiculous 
custom with some grooms to hold their horses’ heads up as high 
as they can, when the ball creates a tickling at the top of the 
windpipe, which occasions a cough, and the medicine is in all pro- 
bability thrown out of the mouth again. Some horses have an ex- 
traordinary trick of holding balls in their throats, when a tap on the 
forehead, just to startle them and take off their attention, may be 
resorted to with good effect; but the quieter the operation is con- 
ducted throughout the better, and the creature will, by kind and 
gentle usage, soon become very tractable on all subsequent occa- 
sions. ssamiomaienenis 
ON TRAINING AT TWO YEARS OLD. 

The question as to the propriety or impropriety of training horses 
at so early an age appears to be one which must be decided by 
the fact as to what part of the kingdom their services will be re- 
quired in. If at Newmarket, Goodwood, Ascot, Doncaster, or 
Liverpool, there are certainly temptations in the form of large 
Stakes which are unquestionably worth winning; but at country 
places, or what are technically termed Provincial Mectings, there 
certainly are not sufficient inducements. It must be borne in mind 
that a horse at two years old cannot come out many times in the 
course of the summer with fair play ; supposing he be as well as 
can be desired, certainly not more than three times ; and I question 
whether that is not oftener than prudence should permit. Never- 
theless, we have instances of some very superior horses continuing 
to run successfully at an advanced age, which came to the post at 
two years old. Independence, for example, won the Chillington 
Stakes at Wolverhampton, and was beaten at Burton-upon-'T'rent 
and Warwick. Birmingham made his debit at Ludlow, where he 
was beaten, after which he won the Chillington Stakes at Wolver- 
hampton, a Stake at Burton-upon-Trent, another at Warwick, and 
again at Lichfield, making in all five races—a very great feature, 
especially for so large a colt. Isaac raa once, but was beaten. 
Touchstone ran once unsuccessfully, and walked over once. Bee’s- 
wing likewise won two races, and was beaten on another occasion 
at the same early age. ‘The subsequent fortunate career of all 
these horses is too well known to require enumeration, therefore 
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it must not be laid down as a general rule that their stamina is de- 
stroyed by running at two years old. If I had a promising colt 
engaged in the Derby or St. Leger, I would certainly bring him 
out once as a two-year-old, if he were well at the time, but I would 
not give him a very severe preparation if I thought very much of 
him. My principal object would be to accustom him to the bustle, 
that he might not be so green when he came out for the “ great 
event” at three years old; but then I would imperatively insist 
upon his being tenderly ridden. It is severe training and unmerci- 
ful riding which injure animals when so young ; not that I consider 
early training injurious; for, if I had a colt in a great Stake at 
three years old, [ should certainly put him in gentle work at two, 
even if I did not run him; because I am well convinced that his 
chance would not be equal to that of his competitors unless I did 
so: all our most experienced turf supporters do it, and it is quite 
clear that it is necessary. A colt engaged in the Derby, for ex- 
ample, if not broken and taught to gallop till the latter end of the 
autumn, will come to the post in a very raw state—a fact I am sure 
all our first rate jockies will bear me out in, for they well know 
the disadvantages they have to contend against with young horses 
inacrowd. ‘Those opposing the practice of running horses at two 
years old, do so on the ground that their limbs have not acquired 
sufficient maturity, enabling them to undergo severe labor. ‘This I 
am quite willing to assent to; but their labor need not be severe : 
neither is it requisite to bring them to the post in their best possi- 
ble condition ; their exertions should be required more in the cha- 
racter of lessons than of work, and, being gradually called forth, 
would tend to invigorate rather than enervate the constitution. It 
cannot be asserted that children are injured by moderate labor, pro- 
viding that labor be of a healthful description—not sedentary, such 
as those unfortunate creatures are doomed to encounter in our 
manufacturing towns, but the more robust engagements of the field. 
Who can deny the progressive development of muscle visible in 
the juvenile blacksmith or the industrious young carpenter? Seek 
a youth of eighteen or twenty from such a trade to compete with a 
tailor or merchant’s clerk in any athletic exercise, and it will soon 
be proved which can bear the most fatigue. Even in the higher 
classes of society the most invigorating amusements are encouraged 
between the hours of study for the especial purpose of promoting 
health. Cricket, foot-ball, and all similar sports, are patronized in 
every school, for the simple reason that exercise is essential to 
bodily health. When the powers of the horse are the sole motives 
for requiring his services, it is but reasonable that we should resort 
to such measures as will promote them to the fullest extent ; but, 
lest I should be misunderstood, let me here repeat that I would by 
no means advocate a system of calling upon a horse at any time, 
but especially at an early age, to perform exertions beyond his 
ability ; and for two most powerful reasons—the one, because the 
great object of ensuring a continuation of his services would be 
frustrated, inasmuch as his future qualifications would be impaired : 
and the other, a most weighty one, Humanity declares such deeds 
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at variance with her good feelings: whilst a man possesses the 
power to use, he ought t to possess the heart never to abuse his horse. 


CHANGE OF SITUATION. 

The great improvement which is frequently visible in horses 
when they are removed from one place to another suggests the 
propriety of an occasional temporary change. This may not un- 
frequently be noticed when they pass from the hands of one person 
to another; and when the treatment they receive is pretty much 
the same, and equally good in both cases, it is reasonable to infer 
that a change has been beneficial: it may be shewn even by re- 
moving them from one paddock to another. If, therefore, a breeder 
has two estates within a convenient distance, it may be advan- 
tageous to remove his young stock occasionally from one to the 
other. It frequently happens that the place of training is at a dis- 
tance from the stud farm ; in which case such an arrangement may 
be efiected with facility ; for foals may be sent to pass a portion of 
the winter there, as at that period they will not require so constant 
a range in the paddocks. By so doing, it will enable the young 
grass to shoot forth at an earlier period than if constantly eaten 
down. ———— 

BREAKING. 

It must depend on circumstances, and convenience also, when 
it is the fittest time to break in your young stock. It should, how- 
ever, be done towards the autumn of the year after they are foaled ; 
that is, at about eighteen months. Even if they are not iaheasded 
to run till three years old, it is time to get them in hand; they must 
be learning to do a little work ; ; it makes them handy, teac shes them 
the use of their limbs, and is unquestionably of great service: no 
horse can be expected to run well unless he has time to undergo 
the gradual terms of training. 

If the means which I have suggested have been resorted to at 
proper times—that is, if foals have been fondled and used kindly 
and familiarly from their birth—there will not be any shyness or 
reserve when they are approached for the purpose of putting the 
breaking tackle on them. It is to be presumed they have already 
submitted to being led about, which ought to have been done at all 
events during the first year, at which time they should be accustomed 
to be tied up. For this a strong hemp-halter should be used, with 
a broad flat head put on under the head collar, and the running end 
which passes under the jaw should be carefully adjusted, so that the 
animal cannot by hanging back draw it too tight; the end is to be 
passed through a ring in the manger, and secured with a log, which 
should be of sufficient weight to ensure its running; this run must 
also be tied moderately short, so that it will preclude the possibility 
of the colt getting his legs over it if he should plunge, as it is not 
intended that he should be suffered to lie down, whilst thus secured, 
until a subsequent period, when he has been fully accustomed to 
this mode of confinement, and even then it will only be necessary 
when he stands in a stall. When colts are first secured in this 
manner, they will generally endeavor to release themselves ; it is 
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therefore highly necessary that an attendant should watch them till 
after they have had a struggle or two, when they will generally 
become reconciled. 

The breaking tackle should be strong and well made, and all the 
holes should be punched sufficiently large to allow the tongues of 
the buckles to work freely, so that whenever it is requisite to make 
any alteration, it can be done with facility: for this purpose a little 
oil should be occasionally applied to render every part supple, the 
neglect of which creates much inconvenience ; besides, the leather 
becomes stiff, and is very apt to gall the colt. The usual apparatus 
consists of a cavesson, with a long pliant hemp-rein, having a 
buckle and billet at one end for the purpose of attaching it to a ring 
on the cavesson, with a loop at the other end to secure it in the 
hand of a breaker ; a bridle with buckles and billets to the head 
and reins, in order that the bits may be exchanged when required ; 
a thick snafile-bit with a ring in the centre, to which is attached 
three or four players; and a palate-bit, which is composed of a 
straight mouth-piece with four elongated D-shaped pieces, all 
moveable independently of each other; a martingale, and neck- 
strap; a broad surcingle or roller, with a buckle and strap at the 
top to secure the reins when necessary ; and a loop to receive the 
crupper, which shouid be provided with two broad straps about 
three feet long, one to fall across the loins, and the other over the 
quarters ; the collar should be made sufliciently wide to receive the 
forks of the dumb jockey. 

At first it is advisable to put on the bridle-head and snaffle-bit 
only, and to allow the colt to range about with it in a large loose 
box for an hour or two during some days, when, having the caves- 
son placed over it, he may be led out with the bit hanging loosely 
in the mouth. ‘The adjustment of the bridle-head requires particu- 
lar attention; so that the colt cannot get the bit out of his mouth, 
it cannot be too long. It is by buckling it up over-tight that so 
many colts acquire bad mouths : the bit is confined, and the animal, 
as it were, gagged; consequently a numbness is produced, which 
is the very reverse of what should be sought for. Many colt- 
breakers imagine that by producing soreness they accomplish their 
purpose—the very circumstance which defeats the proper object. 
It certainly renders the mouth tender for a time, but it afterwards 
becomes more dead, and the animal’s temper is too frequently 
affected by it; the great desideratum is to produce a moisture and 
frothing in the mouth, which will happen if the bit has sufficient 
liberty. 

The colt having become reconciled to this commencement, it 
will be necessary to increase his task, and to put on the other parts 
by degrees. Having the bridle and cavesson on, he must be led 
out to a convenient place in a paddock or other piece of turf, when 
the surcingle and crupper are to be made use of. It is recommended 
to put on these things out of doors, as colts are very apt to plunge 
when they first find that anything is fastened round their bodies. 
The bridle-reir: may now be adjusted, and buckled loosely to the 
top of the surcingle: he may then be lounged on a circle, begin- 
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i ning by working him towards the right hand. The trot is the pro- 
i per pace, but it is difficult at first to restrain a colt from striking into 
ih the gallop: this, however, should be very studiously and cautiously 


persevered in. ‘The first attempt will, under all circumstances, be 
attended with a slight degree of timidity on the part of the animal, 
either terminating in docility or restiveness, according as he is ‘ 
treated : every effort, therefore, must be attended to in order to re- 
concile him to it. The breaker must be attended by an assistant, 
who should carry a whip, but he must be cautious in the use of it. 
Everything which tends to alarm the colt in this early stage must 
be carefully avoided: first impressions are frequently permanent ; 
and it may be difficult to restore confidence if once he should, by 
any abuse or accident, become frightened. Altering the adjust- 
ment of the surcingle alarms some to a great degree : it is therefore 
necessary to be extremely cautious, and not draw it together all at 
once: if he shews symptoms of dislike, it should merely be held 
together at first, and released again. After lounging him for a skort 
time towards the right hand, the breaker must gradually stop him, 
and draw the colt imperceptibly towards him, pat him, encourage 
him, and set him off again on the other hand—thus proceeding 
alternately both ways, always fondling him when he stops to change 
the circle, and on no account should he be kept at work long at 
one time. Lounging is very strong exercise when persevered in, 
and may be very injurious to delicate limbs as yet unaccustomed to 
the task. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the spot selected 








for this purpose should be soft, without being deep and heavy, and 
above all things it should not be slippery. 

When they have been accustomed to this treatment sufficiently 
to be quite reconciled to it, which in all probability a week’s patient 
perseverance will accomplish, that very quiet, inoffensive, and ex- 
cellent servant, the dumb jockey, may be mounted: of all horse- 
men he is the quietest ; he possesses the best hands and the best 

ih seat. It must cause great astonishment to a colt, who has never 
P|, before experienced anything of the kind, when he finds such an 
extraordinary fixture on his back. It should be put on two or three 
times in the stable at first, and taken off again ; but when it is fixed 
| with the intention of lounging him with it on, it will be prudent to 
| attach it on the spot where he is to be w orked, otherwise he may 
i) dart off from the stable-door, and mischief may ensue. After he 
i has become thoroughly accustomed to the dumb jockey, it will be 
i advisable to fasten a rubber or some such piece of cloth to each 
side of the aforesaid apparatus, which, by flowing about, will render 
him accustomed to such objects, and he will evince the less alarm 
i when the rider is placed on his back. An old quarter-cloth may 
| likewise be occasionally thrown over his loins when out at work, 
dl and securely fastened to the crupper; this will use him to its flap- 
i ' ping against his sides, and he will not be astonished when the 
ih usual clothing is put on. The dumb jockey should be used for 
| some time before the living jockey is put up, of whom it may not 
be amiss to offer a few remarks. 

Numerous as this class of men are, there are very few that are 
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really qualified for the employment; and rather than subject a colt 
to the tuition of an ignorant, obstinate, and ruffian-like pretender, I 
would put up a common stable-boy who possessed good hands, 
nerve, a steady seat, and a disposition capable of receiving in- 
struction ; but of course such an assistant would require the con- 
stant attendance of a superior, as he would require to be told how 
to act. ‘The necessary qualities of a colt-breaker are seldom to be 
met with in one individual: he should be light, strong, and full of 
courage and activity, without rashness; he should possess a most 
amiable kind temper, and perseverance ; he must be a good horse- 
man, and have a light hand. 

Previous to the colt being backed, he should be led about and 
lounged with a saddle on his back, on which the dumb jockey may 
be placed. It must be borne in mind that there is a considerable 
difference between a surcingle and a saddle, and the great object is 
to accustom all young horses to changes by slow and rational de- 
grees. Experiments on such occasions are always attended with 
danger. On the first attempt it will be desirable to mount in the 
stable ; one man will be required to hold the animal’s head, whilst 
the rider bears some weight on each stirrup alternately. ‘This may 
be commenced by merely pressing them down with his hands, in- 
creasing the bearing as the colt submits to it; an assistant must 
then place himself on the opposite side, and each of them are to 
press upon the stirrups: the rider must then place his body across 
the saddle, and remain in that position a short ime, and get down 
again; this must all be done with great gentleness, and all those 
who are about should caress and fondle the colt. When he is per- 
fectly reconciled to all this, the rider may place his foot in the 
stirrup, having the other held down with sufficient power to equal- 
ize, in some degree, the weight which he produces on the mounting 
side ; he is then to raise himself up, and remain in that position 
for a shore period, when he may gradually pass the right leg over 
the cantle of the saddle, and assume his position. This must all 
he very quietly managed ; everything depends upon the patience 
which is exhibited ; and the business will be much more easily and 
safely accomplished by taking time, than by resorting to such rash 
and hasty measures as may by any chance create the least alarm. 
The rider must again dismount and remount two or three times, 
when the colt is to be led into a paddock or other convenient situa- 
tion, with the cavesson and all the usual tackle upon him. Here a 
similar course of tuition must be repeated. When the rider has 
placed himself in the saddle, the assistant must lead the colt for- 
ward: should he evince symptoms of alarm, and consequently a 
dislike to move, let him remain stationary ; he will then soon find 
out that there is no intention of hurting him, and he will by degrees 
yield the required obedience. The rider must be prepared to 
euard against plunging or rearing, the two most likely means for 
the colt to resort to if he is desirous of dislodging his burden: he 
must sit fast, and at this period leave the guidance entirely to the 
assistant who has the lounging rein. On this occasion, as well as 
on all other similar ones, I would willingly resort to the whole vo- 
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cabulary of the English language to find words to express the ne- 
cessity of performing every operation with patience, caution, and 
kindness. It is to the interest of every individual concerned to 
treat the animal with humanity; that principle alone will surely 
prompt those in whom this virtue is not predominant to exercise 
their best feelings, whilst a man who does not possess it had better 
never undertake any engagement in which dumb animals are con- 
cerned: he is doubly disqualified, as being certain not to advance 
the interests of the proprietors of them, as also because it affords 
him an opportunity of displaying one of the worst inclinations that 
disgrace the heart of man. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1841. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RACING AND BREEDING. 





To the Editor of the ‘* American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine "— 

Mr. Porter: The plan, or “system of racing and breeding” 
the blood horse, pursued in England, has been so often styled “ the 
improved and admirable,” by American writers—who seem deter- 
mined to introduce it into this country, while few have ventured to 
question the propriety of its adoption here—that it behooves us 
boldly to canvass the claims of this system to the praises so lavishly 
bestowed upon it, before it grows too late to avoid it. 

It is not surprising that gentlemen, who make a profitable busi- 
ness of importing horses from England, should give very flattering 
accounts of the manner of conducting things there; and it is be- 
lieved that most of these commendations of foreign racing and 
breeding are furnished by speculators in English horses, or their 
kind friends ; or else by gentlemen upon their trav els, who have, 
as a class, no practical knowledge upon the subject, and yet feel 
bound to inform their less favored countrymen of all the wonderful 
improvements they have witnessed abroad. ‘Thanks to your enter- 
prise and industry, however, an American gentleman may now 
remain at home and form as correct an estimate of Turf matters in 
England, as he could be by being a transient eye witness to them. 
Your “ Spirit of the Times” and “Turf Register” have, for some 
years, furnished your readers with ample selections from the ablest 
British sporting journals, which we may be assured were not de- 
signed to mislead strangers, but to enlighten their own people—not 
for trade or exportation, but for home consumption. In the discus- 
sion, then, of the subject of English and American Racing and 
Breeding, we shall pay very little regard to opinions and declara- 
tions that present themselves in a questionable shape, but shall 
draw conclusions from facts and reasonings, as they appear in the 
English works of acknowledged authority, and also from what we 
know, of the principles and usages ‘that obtain here at home. 

A great revolution has been effected in English Racing and 
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Breeding within forty or fifty years. Formerly their horses ran, 
for the most part, repeat races, and those that were successful over 
the Beacon Course were esteemed the best and most valuable. At 
present that good old course is almost out of use, the principal 
races being single dashes of one, twa, or, at farthest, three miles ; 
as the Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, and a few of their great Handicaps. 
This change has been followed, of necessity, by a corresponding 
change in breeding ; in other words, the race-horse has been bred 
with a view to fitness for these short dashes. ‘The ostensible rea- 
sons for this revolution are, the cruelty of long repeat-races, and 
the frequent combinations they engendered, by which the best 
horses were prevented from winning. It has been more than 
hinted, however, that this change was brought about by a few in- 
fluential ‘Turfmen, who found themselves in possession of breeds 
of soft, tiring horses, that could not run one long heat, much less 
‘“come again” after one effort. If the latter was the true reason, 
which appears to us probable, these gentlemen were somewhat 
excusable, in endeavoring to abolish long races of heats, for it must 
have been really distressing to see such cattle attemptthem. And, 
after all, there may have been some slight infusion of selfishness 
in this condemnation of the old mode of racing. ‘The truth is, it 
is all a fallacy to hear Turfmen talk of compassion for the “ noble 
race-horse.” ‘The genuine feeling of pity for his sufferings would 
withdraw him altogether from the Turf, where the tortures of the 
lash and the spur are daily inflictions. ‘To prepare a horse even 
for a short race, he must undergo, of necessity, much fatigue and 
distress ; hence, the tender benevolence that is offended at every 
thing like cruelty, must forbid all racing. It is really amusing to 
see one of these gentlemen who are full of compassion for race- 
horses, mount a hunter, and ride him to death in a chase of twenty 
miles: or a steeple-chaser, and drive him at his utmost speed, over 
fences and ditches, through mud and mire, to the imminent peril of 
the necks of both horse and rider. 

The other reason assigned for abandoning the old manner of 
racing, viz., that it encourages fraud, is, in our opinion, entitled to 
very little respect. It is not denied that there were many—too 
many—malpractices under the old system; and what human occu- 
pation is entirely free from the taint of corruption ? 

But let us examine the workings of the modern “ admirable 
English system,” and see whether it is purer than the one it has 
supplanted. Have there been no recent frauds perpetrated on the 
English Turf? Who has not heard enough of the Plenipo fraud, 
the Harkaway frauds, and divers others that are occurring at every 
race-meeting? Do we not see accounts of horses running in par- 
ticular races with design to lose, that their owners may obtain 
better bets on them in subsequent races, in consequence of pre- 
vious defeat? In fact, a reader of the English sporting works 
must conclude, from all he reads, that the “improved system” is 
particularly prolific of nefarious tricks; or that in spite of the 
change, frauds ‘still abound. Under any form of racing, it is likely 
that unprincipled persons will devise ways and means of swindling 
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the public. ‘The only remedy lies with the Jockey Clubs. Let 
them deal with all offenders without mercy ; expel them from all 
participation in the sports of the ‘Turf; and so mark them that all 
honest men may know and avoid them. 

But, independently of the frauds publicly denounced, there are 
features in the modern system which invite to sin—such is the 
practice of permitting the owner to start two or more horses in the 
same stake. A remarkable example of this is presented by the 
last St. Leger. A noble Lord starts Launcelot and Maroon, and 
announces, a few hours before the race, his intention to win with— 
what ?—his best horse ?—not at all; but with the one that will 
place the greatest sum on the credit side of his book, or the books 
of his friends ; the other horse being reserved for contingencies, to 
win if Launcelot cannot. ‘The race terminated according to the 
owner’s wishes and declaration. Launcelot is first; and Maroon, 
unquestionably the best horse, is second; and the noble Lord is 
lauded to the skies for keeping his promise. After making it, there 
is even some merit in keeping a bad promise. ‘The bettors on Launce- 
lot, doubtless, think this conduct very commendable ; but others 
have no cause to be equally grateful for the maneuvre. It seems, 
notwithstanding, that all this is in accordance with good usage. 
When Mr. Ferguson is suspected of causing Harkaway to lose, 
what an outcry is raised against him—what a mass of hard names 
is heaped upon him; but Lord W. causes Maroon to be beate n, and 
avows the deed, and not one word of condemnation is uttered. 
Now, for our lives, we can see no diflerence—in the practical re- 
sults—between these two cases, even supposing Mr. Fereuson 
guilty. ‘lhgse who laid their money on Harkaway lost when they 
should have won, and were swindled; and in the other case, those 
who laid theirs on Maroon, or on the Field versus Launcelot, were 
left in the same predicament. In either case, the best horse was 
withheld from winning. We would not be understood as impeach- 
ing the honor of Lord W.: no doubt he has rule and precedent for 
his conduct. Still, a system of regulations which tolerates such a 
course, must be extremely defective. ‘There can be but one sound 
and safe rule upon this subject, which is, that every horse shall be 
run bona fide to win. Allow the slightest departure from this prin- 
ciple, and the way is at once opened for outrageous tricks. In 
America, we consider a horse concerned in a race as being, for the 
time, public property, and that the owner is bound, by all fair means, 
to promote his success. A declaration of intention not to win with 
a particular horse, would not only banish the person making it from 
our ‘Turf, but from the society of gentlemen. ‘This is all right, and 
the only way to make every race a fair trial of the speed and bot- 
tom of all the horses engaged. Such a case as the last St. Leger 
presents cannot arise in this country ; for two horses from the same 
stable, even, are not permitted to start for the same race. 

We discover that offences against propriety and honesty are 
{frequently growing out of the present “admirable system of Eng- 
lish Racing,” and that nothing has been gained on this score by its 
introduction. Were we called upon to describe the present condi- 
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tion of the English Turf, we should say that it has degenerated 
into a splendid system of gambling, promoting none of the legiti- 
mate ends of racihg, and regarding nothing but the incredible sum 
of money depending upon the great events. We proceed to inquire 
what useful purpose is accomplished by racing, and what manner 
of racing is best calculated to effect that purpose? ‘The proper 
ground of defence for the sports of the ‘Turf is, that they afford the 
best test of the capacity of the horse for usefulness; indecd we 
consider them wholly indefensible upon any other ground. The 
qualities most desirable in the horse are—strength, soundness, 
speed, and last, though not least, bottom, or the capability for pro- 
tracted and repeated effort. ‘These certainly are to be found, hap- 
pily united, only in the blood horse ; and the severe trials upon the 
Turf teach us what particular horses or families possess these 
valuable properties in the highest degree, and point them out to 
breeders as most likely to produce sound, active, lasting stock, 
such as are most valuable for all the uses to which they are 
applied. ‘Those gentlemen, who have the largest experience in 
training horses, are aware that the greater number of those trained 
prove unsound. At the commencement they may exhibit no signs, 
from which their defects can be even conjectured ; but the severe 
work upon the training ground will reveal some weak points, some 
hitherto latent faults, that unfit them for the race-course. Hence 
the sprung tendons, curbed hocks, injured shoulders and whirl- 
bones, and other ailments so fre quently met with in training stables. 
These injuries are generally attributed to accidents, but those per- 
sons whose opinions are entitled to most weight believe that—in 
most cases—they proceed from inherent malformation, which se- 
vere exertion has brought to light. ‘These defective horses may 
occasionally, by great care, be brought to the starting-post, and win 
short races; but it is impossible to get them successfully through a 
good four mile race, unless they be sound all over. ‘This com- 
ple tely tries them, and shows what manner of horses they are. 

In the American plan of racing we have this very best test of 
the horse, and we are urged to abandon it for no good reason, but 
simply because the English have done so. England is pursuing a 
system calculated in time to destroy this most valuable quality of 
the blood horse ; and we trust that America will not be guilty of 
the servile folly of imitating her. It is true, as has been objected, 
that now and then we have a scarcity of good four mile horses, 
when some Boston frightens away, or easily vanquishes, all com- 
petitors, to the great vexation of race-going people. Reform as 
much as you please—run single dashes of one or two miles—still 
it will sometimes happen that a Harkaway will defy rivalry, unless 
you hobble him, or burden him, until you reduce him toa lev el with 
the veriest cocktail. Whatever changes our racing may undergo, 
we hope the practice of reducing to shameful equality the best 
horses and the meanest jades, will never find favor in this country. 
Is this the humanity, the justice, that dictated the reform in Eng- 
land? When‘a breeder has been all his life trying to rear an in- 
vincible horse, and at last succeeds, to subdue his powers by a 
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heavy load, until a cart-horse has an equal chance for the prize, is 
certainly a singular way of rewarding the owner’s labor. This 
levelling system may make sport for the million, but it is cruel 
treatment of the noble animal, whose courage and strength are thus 
overloaded and crushed. And more still, this handicapping is pro- 
ductive of frauds, so objected to in the old mode of racing. It is 
very easy for an owner to make his horse throw away a race, that 
he may obtain favorable weight, and his chances be improved, in an 
after race. 

The best regulated system of racing is attended with manifold 
evils, and can only be justified by the benefits it bestows on the 
nation, by producing an improved breed of horses. We had in- 
tended to show that English Racing, at the present time, so far from 
promoting this desirable purpose, is calculated to render the blood 
horse worthless, except for short-lived speed, and to cause him to 
sink from the proud degree of excellence to which he was elevated 
at the end of the last century. Fortunately, however, we are 

saved from the necessity of pursuing our speculations upon this 
subject. An article in the “ London (Old) Sporting Magazine ” for 
January, signed “ Amateur,” mects the case so exactly, that we 
entreat those who wish to be satisfied of the pernicious conse- 
quences of English Racing and Breeding, to read it attentively. 
They will find it in your “ Turf Register ” for March. “ Amateur” 

writes like a man of sense, and a patriot; and he introduces facts 
which forcibly illustrate the injurious effects of their racing upon 
their breed of horses. We are only surprised that he does not 
derive consolation, instead of regret, from the circumstance that, 
bad as the present English horses are, there is yet 2 demand for 
them abroad ; that they are shipped in great numbers to America, 
France, and other countries, at prices very favorable to the subjects 
of the “ beautiful little Queen” of England. B.C. 





A GLANCE AT THE APPROACHING RACING SEASON. 





BY A QUIET AND EASY OBSERVER. 





TAKING as a criterion the Sheet Calendars, published since the 
first of January, I should say that the coming Racing Season pro- 
mises to be the most sporting one everknown. T hose great sporting 
events, the Great Handicap Races, have been subscribed to most 
liberally, as will be shewn below. ‘The entries for other Stakes of 
importance will be viewed with a delighted cye by the gentlemen 
who are all for “the Field ;” and from the improved regulations 
from the “ Bill” of Lord George Bentinck, we may anticipate more 
orderly and satisfactorily-conducted Mcetings. 

The Newmarket Spring Meetings are minus several old Stakes, 
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and also shew a deficiency in the “ Match-making” department ; 
yet, taking the three Meetings in a lump, the sport will be found to 
be above an average. 

The Monday’s Riddlesworth is leftto Lords Lichfield and Jersey 
and Mr. ‘Thornhill: the latter gentleman is the favorite at consider- 
able odds against the two Noble Lords; indeed if Eringo cannot 
bowl over his two companions here, good bye to the Derby! 

A Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, for colts and fillies not en- 
gaged in either the Riddlesworth or Two Thousand Guineas, has 
six subscribers, five of which are in preparation. Escort, the pro- 
perty of that capital Sportsman, George Payne, Esq., is the most 
looked up to in this affair. Benedetta is the next in favor. 

For the Tuesday’s Riddlesworth there are eight out of the ten 
nominations at work. ‘The cracks appear to be Wahab and Abydos, 
although I have frequently heard “ how much against the Duke of 
Portland?” Lord Jersey’s Black Hawk and Sister to Glencoe 
are both engaged in this Stake: the colt is anything but a favorite 
with the Newmarket people. in 

A Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, all the money, start or no start, 
will bring the beautiful Snowdrop before the eye of the admiring 
Derby fielder ; and I shall be much deceived and disappointed if 
His Grace of Beaufort does not taste the sweets of this little 
bouquet. 

‘he Column Stakes will be a tell-tale to some of the “ Derby 
gentlemen.” ‘There are fourteen in active training for this snug 
Stake ; amongst them the pride of Cooper’s lot, Chameleon; the 
dependence of the Marquis of Exeter’s Stable, Abydos; and the 
liner for Scott’s lot, the Arcot Lass colt. Chameleon, in the opinion 
of many, cannot miss this race if he comes to the post in anything 
like running order. He is decidedly the favorite. 

‘The Oaks filly Minx has two engagements; one in the Craven 
and the other in the First Spring Meeting; the Fields against her 
in either race are so very moderate that she must have fallen off 
sadly if she is forced to make a race to win. 

Eringo is engaged in a £300 Match, h. ft., on the Wednesday in 
the Craven week, against Escort, 8st. 7lb. each, D.M.; and on the 
following day he is nominated in a Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each, 
D.M., and gives seven pounds to the following horses—Arundel, 
Hawk’s-eye, colt out of Myrrha, Metternich, filly out of Silvertail, 
Queen of the Valley, Wahab, Abydos, The Cornet, Gobemouche, 
and Sequidilla. Besides the “ seven pounds,” Eringo will have to 
give three more to each of the following (they being out of untried 
mares or by untried stallions)—the colt out of Myrrha, Metternich 
(a very dangerous horse), the Silvertail filly, Queen of the Valley, 
Gobemouche, and Sequidilla. It may be questioned whether the 
policy of Mr. Thornhill in entering Eringo (for this is not a Produce 
Stakes) was a wise one, but certainly there cannot be two opimions 
about the impolicy of his starting him at such a great disparity of 
weights. 

‘The Port Stakes will be rather a flat concern. Out of an entry 
of nine, seven are, it is true, in training; but one or two will not 
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be sufficiently up to the mark, and fear will keep away a couple 
more. Gibraltar, Assassin, and Scutari, may be looked upon as 
the most certain starters. Gibraltar seems to have the call in the 
Ring. 

‘The Albemarle Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., D.M., has four 
names down—Eringo, Prince Caradoc, colt by ‘Taurus out of Mona, 
and colt by ‘Taurus, out of Perfume. ‘The general opinion at the 
Corner is, that Prince Caradoc will not come southward until about 
a week before the Derby ; should this turn out to be the case, Eringo 
may walk over for this race. 

The ''wo Thousand Guineas Stakes will be in every sense oi 
the word a “rich affair.” Out of a nomination of twenty colts, 
there are at the present time seventeen in strong exercise. As this 


‘event will considerably interfere with the “ Derby books,” I will 


enter rather freely into the “merits of the case.” Chameleon 
would, I believe, be taken against any other, notwithstanding his 
engagements in the Column ‘Stakes ; Eringo would unquestionably 
be “chosen second; then Ralph; and after him Lord Exeter's two 
and Wahab: Mr. Ford says he does not yet despair with his pet, 
Metternich. Some time ago Ralph was the favorite, but lately a 
report has been in circulation of his having turned very restive, a 
cause suflicient to make him lose many of his friends. Arundel 
(Brother to Ascot) was also in some force in the winter, both for 
this race and the Derby, but there seems to be a screw loose some- 
where, for he has not been mentioned very lately. About seven or 
eight may be booked to run. 

“A rich 300 sovs. cach Sw eepstakes, B.C., has seven subscribers, 
of which five are in training. This race, important only to the 
winner, will most likely travel northward through the agility of 
Black Beck, for no one in his sober senses can for a moment suppose 
that such cripples as Glenorchy, Stamboul, Hellespont, and Half- 
caste, can run the Beacon Course. 

Palemon will shew, A.F.,on Wednesday in this Meeting, against 
three others ----if their owners are “ game enough to run them.” 
The Field is weak, and the “ gelding” may get through this race 
to his owner's satisfaction. ‘The Nob is not expecte d to shew. 

Eringo again stands engaged in a Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, 
h. ft.; the winner of either Riddlesworth, the Column, or ‘Two 
Thousand Guineas Stakes, to carry 7tb. extra; of any two of those 
Stakes, 10lb. extra. ‘There is nothing in the Field to be afraid of 
save the Brother to Phosphorus. 

The One Thousand Guineas Stakes has a Field of eighteen in 
“galloping order” (one only, for there are nineteen nominations, 
being turned out of training). Of this goodly lot it is extremely 
diflicult to make a selection, owing to the race being so much de- 
pendent upon the previous performances of the fillies engaged. I 
may say, however, that the Duke of Grafton’s fillies are in good 
odour with the Newmarket people, and Mr. Sadler's fillies are 
thought highly of amongst the Stockbridge division. Mr. Batson’s 
Potentia is also not friendle SS. 

‘The Newmarket Stakes will throw a little additional light on the 
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Derby, as there stand engaged the following “ pets” of different 
— s—The Knight of the Whistle, Wahab, Abydos, Cesarewitch, 

Jack Sheppard, Nebros, and Hawk’s- -eye. ‘The Knight of the 
W histle, about whom so much has been said and done, will not find 
himself upon velvet when he finishes this race. 

Sir Hans is engaged in a Match with a filly of Lord Southamp- 
ton’s, and will, in all probability, receive forfeit, and come out new 
at Epsom. 

The Second Spring Meeting will be a vapid affair, unless the list 
he considerably improved. ‘lhe Rowley Mile Plate may bring out 
some Derby outsider (Amurath won it last year); the Suffolk 
Stakes, a Handicap of 25 sovs. each, 10 ft., &c., B.M., now lies 
open for signature: a Sweepstakes of 25 sovs. each, for two-year- 
olds, will close at the end of the Craven Meeting; one or two 10 
sovs. Handicaps, for gone-by Derby Horses; and a little 50 sovs. 
Match between Colonel Peel’s Hawk's s-eye, 7st. 4lb., and Lord Kel- 
burne’s filly by Jerry, out of Purity, 7st. 11b., First Half of Ab. M. 
The above is the present list. 

Chester races commence on the 3rd of May, and, judging from 
the bill of sports, [ should say that the Cheshire and Lancashire 
‘Gentlemen Sportsmen” will have quite enough on their hands 
during the week’s running. ‘The only race worth alluding to here 
is the ‘Tradesmen’s Plate of 200 sovs. in specie (the most tempting 
of all prizes), added toa Handicap Stakes of 25 sovs each, 15 ft., 
and only 5 if declared by a certain time. For this sporting race 
there is a rattling Field of thirty-eight acceptances, of which 
number from eighteen to twenty-one have been backed to start. 
Bloomsbury at the top weight, 5 yrs., 9st. 41b., is the favorite ; but 
many capital judges of provincial racing “ won't have him at any 
price,” insisting that the course won’t suit him. ‘The Cowboy is 
in it at 8st., aged ; ; and as he has figured often on this course (last 
year he ran ¢/ird for the race in question), and is very well dealt 
with by the Handicappers, I should not be surprised to see him 
there or thereabouts. Gallipot, 4 yrs., 8st. 4tb.; Champagne, 4 
yrs., 7st. 9ib.; Prince Albert, 4 yrs., 7st. 8lb.; and Bedford, 5 yrs., 
7st. 3lb., may be considered well in. The Liverpool and Man- 
chester betting men have very large “ books” upon this speculative 
race; but the Londoners are content with the “good things ” 
nearer home, and although a few occasionally back their fancy to 
the extent of a “ pony” or so, yet the race here is of no great 
interest. 

‘The Hippodrome First Meeting of the year will take place on 
the 4th of May (Chester week), and the spirited proprietors have 
catered in the most handsome style for their visitors. ‘They have, 
in my opinion, judiciously increased the prices of admission, and 
the proceeds go towards getting up extra Stakes. As several of 
the Epsom nags are engaged here, there cannot be a doubt of there 
being a very numerous company at this delightful spot in “the 
lovely month of May.” 

What shall | say about the all-exciting Epsom Meeting 1841? 
Ah! could I but anticipate that learned judge, Mr. Clarke, and give 
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the wondering Sporting World the name of the winner of the Derby 
1841! The nominations for this great yearly event are one hun- 
dred and fifty-four, viz., 135 colts and 19 fillies. From the strictest 
inquiry in all quarters, I have been able to collect up to this time 
(March 11th) the names of one hundred and thirteen in work, all of 
which are qualified for this important Stake. ‘That a large Field 
may be expected may be judged from the above fact of there being 
such a vast number in aenening ; andif any other reason was called 
for, I should say that the odds against the favorites—long at this 
‘season of the year—would be a very good criterion to shew the 
judgment of the betting gentry upon the “ Field question.” [rom 
the list at Tattersall’s I find that seventy-four horses have been in- 
troduced into the Derby market; some, it is true, have made but a 
short stay, while others have fluctuated in the odds sufficient to 
prove the profit of “ Book-making.” One of the most money-get- 
ting horses to the “ hedger and ditcher” has been the Rosalie colt. 
It may be remembered that this colt was introduced in the New- 
market Houghton Meeting, when a small sum was invested at 40 
to 1; by degrees he reached the top of the tree in the betting, and 
stood apparently firm in the market at 12 and 13 to 1. “From 
these prices he beat a graduated retreat until he was friend- 
less at 33 tol against. Having got “thus far,” he, or rather a 
party, commenced a forward mov vement, and now this son of Glau- 
cus stands at 12 to 1, taken. ‘Thus a source of much profit has 
been gained. ‘The most knowing insist upon his being what is 
technically called a “Market Horse.” Coronation and Eringo, 
notwithstanding the many reports put into circulation respecting 
them, have stood their ground famously, and are certainly deserv- 
ing the patronage bestowed upon them. Mr. Greville’s Palamon 
has been booked for a “ mint of money” by two or three very com- 
petent judges, and if he should win there will be some very long 
faces at “ the Corner.” Chameleon has also been heavily backed, 
and I understand the trainer, Mr. Cooper, entertains a very excel- 
lent opinion of his qualifications ; all true Sportsmen would delight 
to see Colonel Peel’s name down as the winner of the Epsom 
Derby. Sir G. Heathcote’s horses do not take with the public, 
although Mongolian has been backed in one or two quarters to win 
a good round sum—the backers of favorites have not quite forgotten 
Bokhara and the Derby last year. Scott’s let has been backed, 
heavily ; and the following “individually” for good sums—Mar- 
shal Soult, The Knight of “the Whistle, ‘The Duke of W ellington, 

Morning Star, Van Amburgh, Satirist, Arcot Lass colt, Gammon 
Box, and Playfellow. Of these, the first four are now only in any 
favor ; but great changes before the day may be expected amongst 
the favorites in this fashionable Stable. Some of the outsiders 
have had some heavy responsibilities “pencilled down” to their 
names: the principal ones are Ermengardis, The Nob, Sadler’s 
lot, Ben Brace, Knightsbridge, Gilbert, Mustapha, Metternich, and 
Finchley. After the Newmarket Spring Meetings one may have 
some idea of talking about “naming the winner,” but at this re- 
mote period it would be but a mockery to offer a guess.—Of the 
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Oaks little can be known until some of the fillies have appeared 
before the public this season. Kedge, Lampoon, Minx, Myrtle, 
Ermengardis, Sister to Lord Mayor, and Sadler’s lot have been 
talked about, but only the first two have been backed. From the 
great number in training for this race a large Field may be ex- 
pected. 

In speaking of the coming Ascot Heath Meeting I regret to say, 
that, notwithstanding the active stir made by the Noblemen and 
Gentlemen connected with the “ state affairs,” a very moderate list 
has been produced: there are, however, some important Handicap 
Stakes still open, and I sincerely trust that the spirited Committee 
of this Courtly Meeting will receive its deserts. The Gold Cup 
contains the following horses of fame in the sporting lists: St. 
Francis, 6 yrs. ; Lanercost,6 yrs.; Bloomsbury, 5 yrs. ; Flambeau, 
5 yrs.; Litthe Wonder, 4 yrs.; Bokhara, 4 yrs.; Gibraltar, 4 yrs. ; 
Wardan, 4 yrs.; Pathfinder, 4 yrs.; Teleta, 4 yrs.; Palemon, 3 
yrs.; Knightsbridge, 3 yrs. ; Knight of the Whistle, 3 yrs.; Duke 
of Wellington, 3 yrs.; and a roan gelding by Oppidan. It is a 
weight-for-age race, and the distance is about two miles and a half. 
Several Stakes, in which many of the Epsom tits are engaged, 
will enable the Derby bettors to take another peep at their by-gone 

ets. 

The Liverpool July Meeting bids fair to shine forth brilliantly 
this year. For that truly great Sporting race, the Liverpool Trades- 
men’s Cup, there are one hundred and ten horses to be handicapped ! 
Amongst the lot may be found horses of all grades, and it is to be 
hoped that the Handicappers will do their utmost to bring about a 
good acceptance. ‘The Liverpool St. Leger has an entry of thirty- 
five, most of which stand engaged in the Doncaster St. Leger; 
therefore this race will be looked forward to with some anxiety by 
the North Country speculators on the great Northern event. The 
other Stakes shew the liberality displayed by the Lancashire 
Sportsmen. 

Three or four years ago immense exertions were made by His 
Grace of Richmond to put Goodwood Races upon a more splendid 
scale than any other Meeting in the kingdom; and last season the 
Noble Duke must have been highly gratified at seeing his most 
sanguine hopes completely realized. ‘The coming Goodwood week 
bids fair even to eclipse the Meeting of 1840! Here stands the list 
of engagements up to the present time :—On the first day, the 
Craven Stakes of 10 sovs. each, nine subscribers; the Lavant 
Stakes of 50 sovs., 30 ft., for two-year-olds, eleven subscribers ; a 
500 sovs. Sweepstakes, 200 ft., for two-year-olds, nine subscribers ; 
the Drawing Room Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for three-year-olds, 
twenty-seven subscribers ; a 300 sovs. Sweepstakes, h. ft., for four- 
year-olds, nineteen subscribers ; the Ham Stakes of 100 sovs. each, 
h. ft., for two-year-olds, forty-one subscribers ; the Goodwood Club 
Stakes, of 10 sovs. each (Gentlemen Riders), five subscribers.— 
On the second day, the Goodwood Stakes, one hundred and forty- 
five subscribers (still open).—On the third day, the Gold Cup, forty- 
five subscribers (still open) ; the Molecomb Stakes of 50 sovs. each, 
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| h. ft., for two-year-olds, thirteen subscribers ; the Racing Stakes of 
‘i 50 sovs. each, P.P., for three-year-olds, sixteen subscribers ; a 25 
ih sovs. Sweepstakes, P.P., for two-year-olds, thirteen subscribers ; 
iz the Sussex Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for two-year-olds, twelve sub- 
scribers ; and the Anglesey Stakes of 15 sovs. each, for three- 
year-olds (Gentlemen Riders), eleven subscribers—On the fourth 
day we have the March Stakes, for Gentlemen Riders, thirty sub- 
scribers ; the Chesterfield Cup, added to a Handicap Stakes of 15 
sovs. each, twenty subscribers ; the Nassau Stakes of 50 sovs. each, 
P. P., for three-year-old fillies only, ten subscribers ; the Produce 
Stakes of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year-olds, forty-three sub- 
scribers ; and the Orleans Cup, added to a Sweepstakes of 20 sovs. 
each, h. ft—this race closes on Saturday in the Second Spring 
Meeting. Besides the above, there will be the following races of 
interest :—the Steward’s Cup, the Queen’s Plate, the Richmond 
Plate, and several important Matches. The Three-year-old Pro- 
duce Stakes, on the fourth day, is one of the most spirited rices 
ever “ got up,” and if walked over will be worth the truly handsome 
sum of £2050, the winner’s stake deducted ! 

The Wolverhampton and Warwick Gentlemen are bestirring 
themselves gallantly, and, as far as I can judge, with every pros- 
pect of the most complete success. The Committee at the latter 

Meeting derived much information from some observations made 
' 
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by Lord George Bentinck at the close of the September Meeting 
last year, and from what I have learnt from a Gentleman connected 
with the “affairs of state,” I will venture to state that the Warwick 
Autumnal Races will be superior to any of modern date. The 
Leamington Stakes and Cup are being subscribed to most liberally. 

The policy of making the Doncaster St. Leger Stakes 50 sovs. 
each, h. ft., instead of sticking to the original rule of 25 sovs. P.P., 
may be very much questioned ; still I will by no means admit that 
r to that cause alone may be dated its ruin, and it has certainly lost 
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all its brilliancy and interest: in times of yore we had no Liver- 
pool July nor Goodwood Meetings to intervene between the great 
i Southern and Northern Races, and this I fancy is the true cause of 
| its decay. As regards the entry for the St. Leger of 1841, it hasa 
i majority of twenty-five over any of its brethren, there being one 
hundred and thirty-five set down in the Stake. Of these, at this 
i distant period, it would be a complete guess to select the favorites ; 
eT but the Manchester division have already introduced the following 
names to the betting circles: The Squire, Thistle-whipper, Eringo, 
Coronation, Tory Boy, Brother to Harpurhey (a very fine colt), 
W Tear-away, and Heslington. The Champagne and Two-year-old 
| i | Stakes have filled tolerably well, considering all things ; and some 
tt exertion, I understand, is to be used to place that once famous race, 
! | the Gold Cup, upon its old spirited footing. 

While other Meetings are making the most desperate efforts to 
| shine in the Racing World, it is not a little singular that the good 
: people of Yorkshire should shew such lukewarmness. “ Mr. York,” 
you are sadly wanting in energy! 

Bi, ' The Newmarket Autumnal Meetings have been well supported, as 
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the following entries will testify :—for the Hopeful Stakes, in the 
First October Meeting, there are fifteen subscribers ; the Bucking- 
ham Stakes of 300 sovs. each, h. ft., has twelve nominations—the 
above races are for two-year-olds. Besides these, there is the St. 
Leger and the Grand Duke Michael Stakes, both P. P. races, for 
three-year-olds ; to the former race there are twelve subscribers, 
and to the latter apg in Second October and Houghton Meet- 
ings will be rich in Two-year-old Stakes: the Clearwell has a 
goodly lot of twenty-nine set down to run or pay; and the Criterion 
has the unusually large entry of forty names to it. Besides these 
there will be the Garden Stakes, the Cesarewitch Stakes, the Cam- 
bridgeshire Stakes, &c. &c. 

Such is the outline of the “ Sports of the Turf” for the coming 
year, and he must be more “ nice than wise” who is dissatisfied 


with the prospect. London, March 15, 1841. 
{London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1841.] 
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““GAMMA” IN REPLY TO “A MERE LOOKER ON IN VIENNA” AND “8B.” 





To the Editor of the “‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine” — 

Sir: When “ Alpha” ventured to publish his crude notions of 
horses, in the compilation which he made of the performances of 
the Medocs, he had no hopes of meeting with anything like a ge- 
neral approval of his opinions, by the Turfmen and Breeders of 
the United States. A concurrence of sentiment with a large ma- 
jority of those in Kentucky who are conversant with such matters, 
and who have had opportunities of witnessing the powers of this 
Family of Horses, and of comparing them with those of other 
strains, was the most he anticipated or desired; and it was his 
determination to be drawn into no controversy in regard to them, 
But the kindness and friendliness shewn towards him by those 
who have taken public notice of his article, even while they dis- 
sented from its conclusions; and the fairness of his opponents— 
“A mere looker on in Vienna” and “ B.”—inducing him to hope 
for their conversion at least, lead him again into the question. 

The first—* N. of Arkansas”—makes kind commendation of 
the style of those remarks. This is the less welcome to me, be- 
cause since their publication I discover many errors, arising neces- 
sarily from a wretched penmanship (which I know makes your 
compositor swear, if he is a mere man), and a still more unfortunate 
liaste and impatience with which I must do everything in the way 
of reading or writing. (Among these I remember “ too” for “ either ” 
in the sentence relative to Sir Archy ; the table of Bertrand’s and 
other Twelve Mile Races you have placed in the middle instead of 
at the end of the entire column; “ wattled” for “ watched,” and 
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“ great,” a pure conversational Westernism which, in writing, even 
a Western man—who is narrow enough to pride himself upon his 
sectional prejudices—should not apply to a quail; etc. I observe 
Forester “takes me off” in that error.) On the contrary, it is infi- 
nitely more gratifying that such is the opinion of an old and dear 
friend, and of one, too, whose good opinion tickles my vanity ex- 
ceedingly, and much the more that he has not the most remote sus- 
picion of my identity. For I am quite willing, Mr. Editor, so to 
lay aside my “ stat nominis umbra,” as to claim to be his friend. 
But alas! one’s relationship or friendship with the distinguished 
neither imparts to him their genius, judgment nor experience. The 
very next idea of the same sentence of “N.’s” convinces me of 
my “exceeding greenness” in affairs of the Turf, as the Rev. Mr. 
Maffit says of a country youth of genius just arrived at college. 
For, well aware that Bee’s-wing beat Grey Medoc in that heat of 
7:38, I supposed that the few inches difference between them gave 
him also a title to the credit of the time. And as I had a lurking 
motive of doing “that same” for Leviathan’s progeny, I designedly 
made no mention of that small circumstance. However, “ better 
luck next time ” used to console Jacob Faithful, and it must comfort 
me now. 

‘“‘A mere looker on in Vienna”—(I do not know him yet, I am 
certain, from the “cut of his jib.” But I hope to give him a back- 
woods shake of the hand at sometime, for he is a gentleman—a 
smooth, clear, yet flowing writer—one who bears you along on his 
current, whether you would or no, and yet so gently as to make it 
vastly pleasant—and withal one who has read Shakspeare, and 
quotes that much ab-used dear old poet aright). ‘The “ Looker on 
in Vienna” (not Venice, as your book-Cockney says,) thinks my 
Western Orientalism* has led me too far in the exercise of my 
“‘passion.” Now why, pray, Mr. Duke Vincentio (I believe he 
was the “ Looker on in Vienna,”)—for I am talking right to you, 
not to the crowd, because it always goes by names—why was not 
Medoc to be compared with these great names? Was not Medoc 
a----horse? having bones, blood, hide and hair? And was either 
Marske or Rockingham, et cetera, anything more ?—selecting either 
you please for comparison, both were horses, and of the same race. 
What should make either of them at all better than Medoc? No- 
thing—unless that they were the roots of the stock, may make them 
more known, because more frequently referred to for pedigrees. 
So Adam is better known in the world than Henry Clay ; but we in 
the West have no idea that he was so great a man or as useful a 
public character! But what did make either his superior ?—F acts, 
or fancy? Dothe records shew it to be the case (no matter what 
may be the reason), or is it merely that deep-channeled stream of 
old Tradition, with its prepossessions for the old coun‘ry and all 
its old things, and its good-natured doubts whether any thing of 
consequence is to betooked for inthis new land, and the new things 
thereto appertaining? And, to speak seriously, Messrs. Vincentio 


* This is no “ bull.” The Western people have gone so far West, that in this matter 
they have come around on the other side ! 
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and “ B.,” you gentlemen across the Alleghany must leave off such 
quiet, under-the-rib sarcasms as these—*“ We have no doubt Medoc 
was the most successful stallion ever in Kentucky.” You need not 
laugh—I am in earnest. All the West is inearnest. We see this 
feeling in all you write, from the “ Turf Register” to the “ Pres- 
byterian ”—in which last paper they talk of sending missionaries 
hither—and, as Western men, “we will not stand it any longer,” 
any more than, as Americans, we will stand that lying, patronising 
air of the “ Edinburgh Review ”—“ Good boy, Jonathan; you 
grow fast, quite fast, too fast! You have outgrown your breeches. 
But don’t be too proud of your stiff cravat, with a shingle in it, 
and your furze beard, or I must use that shingle on your southern 
quarters. May-be you'll be a man yet. And as you are of good 
blood (dam-me! a sort of bastard of our own,) you will then do 
well—quite well! ‘There now; go get some bread and butter. 
That’s clever.” 

Now you see, “ Brother Jonathan” and “ Old Man,” we respect 
you both; the one as our elder brother, and the other as our “ puta- 
tive” sire ; but if you don’t “leave off” that sort of “ gab,” we'll 
send the Rev. J. P. Derbin to New York to keep you wide awake 
with areal sermon; we’ll challenge Job and Boston with Black- 
nose and Luda, and we'll give you, old fellow, the “ cussedest fla- 
kin,” after we get our hand in, that ever you got on the Lakes in your 
born days. You ugly, old, beef-eating, beer-swilling, sleepy-mind- 
ed, fatty, gouty, self-conceited, old dotard, you! 

Why the h—Il shouldn’t Kentucky have as good horses as any 
other State? Did not Medoc cross the Mountains? Were not 
$10,000 paid for him? Had you any other there, at that time, 
“whom” half of the sum would not have snatched ?—Name him! 

What are the reasons, then, why Medoc should be too poor to 
“name in the same day” with Highflyer or Rockingham, Florizel 
or Sir Archy? Are they those assigned by the “ Looker on” ar 
*B.”? Look at them. The former cites some half-dozen great 
names, and among them “ one only of the two hundred and ninety- 
seven descendants ” of Highflyer, and some twenty of Sir Archy’s, 
besides thirty of his countless grand and great grand-children. 
While Medoc made but seven or eight seasons, and has not per- 
haps a descendant of the second generation now two years old, is 
it fair to bring up the whole “ famed progeny” of these patriarchs 
in a question about the merits of their immediate offspring? or to 
lose sight of the great difference between the length of their lives 
and the consequent number of their colts? Sir Archy, for instance, 
was twenty-four or twenty-five years old when he died—Medoc was 
fourteen. 

Nor had I ever ventured to prophecy about the colts which Grey 
Medoc, Black-nose, Red Bill, &c., are to beget. But I have in- 
vited a comparison of the produce of any other horse with Medoc’s, 
in proportion to numbers. And as neither of the very sensible 
writers, who have questioned the correctness of that opinion, would 
entrust to my’ selection the stallion to be compared, nor to my 
judgment or impartiality the collection of the materials of compa- 
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rison, I pray them to make a full table of the performances of the 
get of Timoleon, Sir Archy, or any other modern horse, making all * 
allowances for their disadvantages—as difference between tracks, 
manner of training, etc.—and none at all for ours—as the shortness 
of the old tracks, absence of official timing, etc.—to place it side 
by side with the one below, and answer the question whether the 
assertion that Medoc was “ among the best stallions in the world” 
be so very ridiculous after all. 

As for the English horses (though I did not claim Medoc to be 
better than the American, nor am I sure he is as good as the old 
English horse), in my opinion, much allowance must be made for 
the “doubts” which hang on the Eclipse, Childers, and Firetail 
stories, from lapse of time, the English disregard of watches, and 
miles, &e. 

And after your tables are made, select thirteen such “ little ones,” 
and such time, as the following, which I here again repeat, to en- 
large and to correct some errors and confusion into which my haste, 
as I now observe, threw the former tables, viz. : 

Maria Duke, 1:48—1:48}—1:48; three straight heats. 

Minstrel, 1:484—1:48 ; two straight heats. 

Bendigo, 1:48, 1:49, 1:49, 3:49. 

Black-nose, 1:49—1:48—1:51 (three straight heats), 5:40, 5:48 
—5:46, and 5:45—5:46. 

Red Bill, 1:494—1:484, 5:40—5:48—5:49. 

George Kenner, 3:49. 

Sthreshley, 3:43—5:45, the best of the year. 

Cub, 3:453—3:44. 

Vertner, 3:46—3:48. 

Luda, 5:49. 

Mary Morris, 7:49—7:54. 

Ripple, 5:51—5:47—5:44—5:52, the best three mile race in 
America; and 

Grey Medoc, 3:45—3:48 for two mile heats; 7:38, and 7:35— 
8:19—7:42—8:17, will do tolerably well for four mile heats ; run- 
ning the fastest four mile heat ever made in America—the nezt 
fastest first heat besides Eclipse’s—the fastest third heat ever run 
—the fastest fourth heat, I believe—the fastest three heats in Ame- 
rica—and well nigh the fastest four heats ever thought of! Beat- 
ing Eclipse and Henry’s three heats (with Ais fourth against ¢heir 
third) twenty-six seconds ! 

Will not that running answer very well, Polly Hopkins, Sussex, 
Sally Walker, and you “other best three milers” of the East? 
And old Eclipse—gallant old steed !—what say you to such work 
of your grandson? “ Pretty well!”—TI fancy the old Roman would 
reply—* quite good—for a boy—and one ‘ brought up,’ in the back- 
woods, too!” And even Boston—the Great Boston—would, | think, 
whinny “ No—No—No” if “the old Napoleon” should ask him 
if he would like “to try it on.” Even he would prefer that his 
friend from “ Vienna” should cypher him into the thirties, while he 
nibbled oats, and, through his half-shut eyes, reflected how ungal- 
lantly, but yet how gloriously, he had on many occasions shewn 
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his English-side* to some of the sweetest-waisted little sylphs and 
stately queens that ever tripped over the green! 

Mr. Editor, I had intended to play the magnanimous in this mat- 
ter, and not speak of the late dazzling performances of Luda, as a 
first-rate second to Sarah Bladen in “the best race ever run South 
of the Potomac,” in 7:45—7:40; nor of those of Grey Medoc, the 
proud winner of “the best race ever run in America,” in 7:35— 
8:19—(hold your breath) —7:42—8:17!!! 

‘The friendship I entertain, too, for Duncan F. Kenner (although 
I have not heard of him otherwise than through the papers for six 
years), made me desirous of calling public attention to such splendid 
animals more at large than I could_do in an article of that kind. 
En passant—when he and I were boys together, didn’t we make 
the shinny balls whirr ? 

By-the-bye, [ admit my mistake as to Red Bill having run the 
fastest first and second heats. Argyle’s and Wonder’s (5:474— 
5:40) are at least half a second better, in positive time, and with a 
much greater difference, considering the order of the heats. I do 
not know how I could have overlooked that splendid performance, 
of an old horse, too. But I had forgotten the time, and supposing 
** Observer” (from whose table I borrowed) had collected all the 
best, “I followed in his footsteps.” On the other hand, “ Looker 
on in Vienna” should acknowledge his error in supposing that 
these races—the most or the best of them—were made at Louis- 
ville—* that wonderfully quick track.” The best two were made at 
New Orleans; Red Bill’s at Crab Orchard and Lexington; Black- 
nose’s at Lexington and Frankfort; Bendigo’s at Cincinnati, &c., 
and only three of them at Louisville. And although it is admitted 
that Grey Eagle has made the fastest time over the Oakland Course, 
and the fastest two miles in the United States (3:41), who made 
him do it? A Medoc, if I am not very much mistaken. It is 
likewise an error that 5:36, by Boston, “is also unprecedented.” 
Wagner and Grey Eagle made the last three miles of their second 
heat in 5:35! 

“ When the get of Medoc shall run the distance in such time as 
Omega and Andrewetta, with their weights for age, he may be 
compared as a stallion, without injustice, to Timoleon and Andrew.” 
Well, Sir, here they are, and have done better than any colt of Ti- 
moleon or Andrew ever did, or is likely to do. For Boston has 
been, three times at least, put up; once, as I yet think, really beaten 
by Duane ; once losing a heat, after a gallant struggle, to Andrew- 
etta, and in his last, and perhaps best race, pressed hard by Omega 
and Santa Anna. And—great as are his powers—I think he—the 
best horse of American History—has made no indications of such 
speed or bottom as this. But Boston’s combination of speed, 
power, bottom, endurance, and constitution, is perfectly wonderful. 
Does he not inherit all these characteristics from his grandsire, 
Florizel? Their racing history is very much alike. 

I did not speak of Medoc (except incidentally) as a race-horse. 
Nor do I consider that his public performances (though he did beat 


* A Frenchman cannot, it is said, turn his back to the ladies! 
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that clipper, Ironette,) entitle him to an equal fame, in that respect, 
with Mingo, or half-a-dozen, at least, of his own descendants. 

My friend “ B.” seems to speak of Grey Medoc’s and Red Bill’s 
having been beaten by Sarah Bladen and Billy Townes as settling 
at once the matter, as to the rank of the Medocs. Well, Sir, I 
cannot consider it a disparagement to any horse, to be second at 
the end of four miles, to that best of the Leviathans. Nor is Billy 
Townes, the victor of Gano, by any means a lubber. ‘Though the 
time of Sarah’s victory proves that Grey Medoc could not have 
been in order. And many judicious Turfmen think that Red Bill 
lost his race to Billy Townes by being held up, through mistake, 
at the end of the third mile of the last heat. 

Finally, Mr. Editor, I own but three animals of the horse kind in 
the world. Not one of them is connected with Medoc by any link 
lower in the descent than Diomed, each of them having descended 
doubly from Sir Archy. Nor am I directly or indirectly, imme- 
diately or remotely, for friend or relative, interested in any stallion 
of that strain. [donot wish either to “disturb the ashes” of that 
venerable patriarch; but I do now solemnly aver it, as my belief, 
that Medoc was the best Stallion that ever stood in America !—that he 
has transmitted high racing powers more generally to his stock, than 
any other horse, and that he has transmitted to some of them racing 
powers of as high a nature as any other. ‘That opinion is utterly 
without influence—separate from the facts which formed it. If it 
is wrong, it is well that it is so. But it has been adopted not with- 
out examination and deliberation, and has at least the merit of being 
disinterested and sincere. GamMa. 











STABLE WORK. 


HINTS ON THE WATERING, FEEDING, AND DRESSING OF HORSES, AND 
OTHER STABLE DUTIES, WITH THE ORDER IN WHICH THE VA- 
RIOUS DETAILS SHOULD FOLLOW EACH OTHER. 


** Do all things at the proper time. 
Apply all things to their proper use. 
Keep all things in their proper places. 
Use liberally, but waste not.” 


Ir often happens that lads and even some men, as well as mas- 
ters, find themselves at a loss when endeavoring to establish rules 
for the order in which stable work is to be done. For such these 
hints are intended, and they will be found useful until experience 
and particular circumstances lead to the establishment of a better 
system. 

I. Each horse to have as much as he will drink. If very thirsty, 
the draught should be checked, but by no means should the horse 
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be stinted. By watering horses the first and nearly the last thing, 
the long period of being without water through the night is short- 
ened, and the time is better divided. 

The bottom edge of the pail should rest on the man’s knee; if 
placed on the ground it is too low, and if on the- manger too high, 
for the horse to drink comfortably. 

2. Racks to be cleaned out, and the hay not eaten to be distributed 
among the horses whose racks may be empty. 

3. A small quantity of hay to be added if necessary. 

4. Waste hay to be carefully collected for cows or greedy-feed- 
ing horses. 

5. Cows to be milked, when this is done by the groom. 

6. Each stall and box to be mucked out ; every part of the stable 
to be swept. 

7. Part of the litter to be spread in each stall or box, and the re- 
mainder to be pushed close under the manger. Or, which is much 
better, removed from the stable to dry and air. 

8. Feed with corn. 
9. Go to breakfast. 

10. Walking exercise when required. 

11. Dress horses. 

12. Set stable fair, and shut it up. 

13. Clean carriages and harness. 

14. At noon each horse to have as much as he will drink. 

15. Give hay proportioned to the appetite of each horse. 

16. Feed with corn. 

17. Go to dinner. 

18. Place under the manger of each horse the straw intended 
for renewing bed at night. Clean wheat-straw is wholesome food 
for horses, and they eagerly pick out the ears and broken straws ; 
this keeps the mouth employed, whereby a large quantity of saliva 
is produced, which is an essential auxiliary to digestion; and, 
when deficient, is probably a cause leading to the habit of crib- 
biting. 

19, Shut up, and keep stable quiet. 

20. At four o’clock each horse to have as much as he will drink. 

21. Fresh hay where wanted. 

22. Feed with corn, and shut up stable. 

23. At six o’clock milk cows. 

24. At seven o’clock each horse again to have as much as he will 
drink. 

25. Hay for the night to be put in each rack. 

26. Cloths to be adjusted, end manes to be put over straight and 
smooth. 

27. Beds to be made. 

28. The last feed of corn to be given. 

29. At eight o’clock stable to be shut up for the night. 

Throughout the whole time of the stable being open, fresh dropped 
dung to be immediately taken up. 

The dung cropped while the stable is closed to be taken up the 
first thing every time the stable is opened. 


VOL. XII. 42 
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Feet to be picked out and hoofs washed immediately a horse 
enters the stable: the horse-pads or some other suitable stopping 
then to be put in the fore feet, and remain there until the horse is 
about to quit the stable for work or exercise. 

Manes shook over to the wrong side to be put straight and smooth 
with the hand as often as necessary. 

Manes and tails to be always combed out and sponged smooth 
whenever a horse quits the stable. No horse, however carefully 
dressed, looks well with a ragged mane or tail. 

In dressing a horse, first turn him round in the stall, and carefully 
brush the head, pass the ears through the hands, and sponge the 
nostrils and eyes. 

The horse being again turned in the stall, commence dressing at 
the upper part of the neck or near the side, and proceed towards 
the near quarter and hind leg; then proceed in like manner on the 
off-side, and finish with the off-hind leg. When the cloths and bed 
are adjusted, give each leg hand-rubbing in the same order ; that is, 
the near-fore and hind, and then the off-fore and hind. This is to 
be done with one knee on the ground, and the flat of each hand to 
the sides of the leg, first placed on the knee or hock, and drawn 
down briskly to the hoof. Finish by combing mane and tail. 

In dressing, first use the currycomb when necessary, which with 
horses properly attended to should not often be requisite ; then 
with a wisp of straw give strong, brisk, and long-continued rubbing. 
On this part of the process mainly depends the glossy sleekness 
given to the coat. Then use the brush, freeing it from collected 
scurf, by drawing the brush from time to time over the teeth of the 
currycomb, and knock out the dust. ‘The horse-hair glove, or cuff, 
lately introduced into this country as a flesh-brush, now supersedes 
the currycomb in many of our first-rate stables, and, wherever the 
coat is thin, it is an excellent substitute. It is universally used by 
the Arabs, Spaniards, and Portuguese, and in our Peninsular cam- 
paigns, it was common throughout the British army. 

Pails, forks, shovels, and brooms—in short, everything used 
about horses—should have specific places, and be arranged handily 
for use. 

Saddles and harness are much injured by the damp air of a sta- 
ble, and therefore should be kept in a dry place. 

It is wrong to disturb the repose of horses by making the stable 
a thoroughfare to other places, or by using it as a cleaning room. 

Avoid the stench of dogs in a stable by keeping them out of it. 

Keep the horse’s skin warm by suitable clothing, and the air of 
tho stable pure by proper ventilation. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for April, 1840. 
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THE DISEASES OF DOGS. 





CANINE MADNESS. 





Or all the animals which man has subjected to his control, and 
employed their various powers to the advancement of his interests, 
there is none which merits our protection more than the dog; whe- 
ther we regard his fidelity, courage, or sagacity, few can compete 
with him, none excel him. It is from taking this view of the case 
that we are induced to believe we shall not be considered as tres- 
passing upon the readers of the “ Register,” if we offer a few re- 
marks upon the diseases to which the canine race are most exposed. 
Although by no means the most prevalent, yet as the most fatal 
malady to which the dog is liable, we shall commence with Rabies 
or Canine Madness, and shall avail ourselves of every authority 
which is at present within our reach. ‘That this disease was 
known to the ancients there can be no doubt: Aristotle and other 
writers allude to it, though the former must have been but very im- 
perfectly acquainted with its nature, as he believed that it could not 
be communicated to man. Spain in the fifteenth, and France in the 
sixteenth century, were subject to its ravages ; but the first account 
worthy of notice was published in England by the celebrated Mr. 
Meynell, which, though faulty in many respects, characterises it 
with considerable accuracy. The necessity of a perfect knowledge 
of this disease cannot but be evident, when we consider its present 
prevalence, and how difficult it has been to eradicate from the pub- 
lic mind the prejudices by which the consideration of it has been, 
and is even now fettered. The popular name of hydrophobia has 
tended to keep alive an utter absurdity, since it is now known that the 
mad dog, though unable to swallow from the swelling of the throat 
attendant on the last stages of the disease, will still lap any 
liquid which may be offered him. The wormed dog is still thought 
by some to be incapable of taking the infection ; and many now— 
among whom we may number Mr. Daniel, the talented author of 
Rural Sports—hold the opinion that, having been wormed, the dog 
is rendered harmless. Both these doctrines are highly erroneous, 
and may lead to the most dangerous results. 

The symptoms of rabies are very variable, but as its first ap- 
proaches are not very strongly marked, it is apt to be overlooked, 
except in such dogs as are kept immediately about our own per- 
sons. Some, when first attacked, exhibit unusual dulness, others 
increased vivacity, accompanied with restlessness, or earnest at- 
tention to slight noises and minute objects. Lapping their own 
urine is a common precursor to more active symptoms in the rabid 
dog ; the eyes, even in the first stage of the disease, are often sin- 
gularly sparkling and red, though in some less frequent cases they 
are even less bright than natural—and a slight discharge of mucus 
escapes from their inner corners; now and then it flows from the 
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nose also, which has occasioned madness to be mistaken for dis- 
temper. In some instances, there is a continued licking, scratch- 
ing, and ‘even biting, some part of the dog’s own body ; costiveness 
is very common, and vomiting, though much less so, does occa- 
sionally occur ; but ineffectual attempts to vomit are by no means 
unusual. The appetite is not always affected in either early or 
continued rabies ; on the contrary, food is not only eaten, but di- 
gested also, during the first stages, and some will eat almost to the 
last, but with such objects food is seldom digested. That no disin- 
clination to liquids exists will be readily granted, by all who observe 
the disease with common attention; one or two instances may 
occur in as many thousands, but out of many hundred rabid dogs 
examined by Mr. Blaine, not one shewed any dislike to water ; nor 
can we press too strongly on the recollection of persons engaged 
about dogs, that no manifest dread of liquids is at all a usual symp- 
tom in mad dogs, neither does any active spasm attend the efforts 
to swallow water, and however the paralysis of the parts may ren- 
der the attempt ineffectual, the sight or contact occasion no pain 
whatever ; but, on the contrary, the desire for drink is urgent, and 
unceasing attempts to take it mark a majority of cases. It is true 
that paralysis of the parts prevents deglutition in some, while others 
drink freely throughout the disease ; but certainly there is not one 
in a thousand that does not seek water. We could enumerate 
many authorities in support of this opinion, but we will content 
ourselves with naming Dr. Hunter, the celebrated lecturer on com- 
parative anatomy, Dr. Hamilton, Troillet and Cuvier, each of whom 
are a hostin themselves. ‘Two leading varieties of the rabid mala- 
dy are known among sportsmen under the terms of raging and 
dumb madness, but in only one instance are the symptoms almost 
invariably distinct, which is in very young dogs ; madness in them 
being almost invariably of the raging kind. Acute rabies, or raging 
madness, as itis called, we may describe as that state of increased 
excitement and irritability which usually follows the symptoms we 
have detailed. The dog, as these approach, usually becomes ex- 
tremely watchful, and liable to be affected by any sudden noise, or 
the approach of a stranger; he flies at a stick held towards him 
even by one to whom he, in other respects, yields obedience ; his 
manifestations of attachment, however, are not to be trusted, for he 
will treacherously turn and bite the hand which caresses him. 
When left to himself he tears everything within his reach, and 
presents strong marks of delirium, following with his eye some 
fancied object, at which he often snaps. A disposition to rove, 
when not prevented by great weakness, accompanies both varieties 
of the complaint, with an unceasing search after other animals, pur- 
posely to bite them His attempts (in the outset at least) are more 
particularly directed against his own species, as he often passes 
horses, cows, and still more frequently human persons, without 
doing them any mischief. As the complaint increases, he attacks 
any one who may come in his way. ‘The howl or bark uttered by 
an affected dog is peculiar, and very characteristic of the disease ; 
ndeed when once heard it cannot easily be forgotten. In sound it 
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appears as though composed of something between a bark and a 
howl, now and then less distinct, and mixed with a kind of chok- 
ing hoarseness. Dumb madness, as it is called, is the second va- 
riety of rabies. The dog, it must be observed, is only dumb when 
the swelling of the sublingual glands has become so great as com- 
pletely to preclude barking, and is principally met with when the 
morbid affection is almost entirely spent on the bowels. 

In addition to the primary symptoms already mentioned, there 
appears a stiffness about the jaws, and a hollow sound is emitted 
in breathing, which is rather performed by the mouth than the 
nose, the latter being stopped up with mucus, or the communication 
being closed from tumefaction. ‘This state of the parts occasions 
a difficulty—often a total inability—to swallow either liquids or 
solids. In general, however, the inability is principally confined 
to liquids, which are returned as fast as lapped, from the incapacity 
of the tongue to carry them into the throat ; but in no instance, as 
already stated, do the attempts to swallow appear to excite appre- 
hension, or give pain. The cutaneous muscles of the rabid dog 
often become first affected; twitchings pass over the face, and 
afterwards the spasmodic affection frequently extends to all the 
organs of locomotion. 

A symptom common to dumb madness, and not altogether un- 
known in the raging kind, is a disposition to carry straw or other 
matters about in the mouth, and to pick up and swallow, when not 
prevented by the affection of the throat, indigestable and unnatural 
substances, selected from whatever is around them, and which ‘the 
costiveness usually present tends to retain within the body. 

The irritability attendant on dumb madness is sometimes very con 
siderable, but when the dumb characteristics are strongly marked, 
there is seldom either much irritability or delirium apparent, and 
a most peaceable disposition is manifested, which does not appear 
dependant on the inability to bite, but from a want of inclination 
to do it. The progress of the disease is marked by increased 
paralysis—the wretched animal reels about with little conscious- 
ness ; tumbles and gets up again; now seats himself on end, and 
in this posture life often passes away without a struggle. 

The fatal termination ranges between the third and seventh 
day ; few die sooner than the third day, and very few survive 
longer than the seventh. 

The morbid anatomy of the mad dog forms a most important 
feature in a description of the malady; since it by no means un- 
frequently happens that it is not until a dog is dead that he is sus- 
pected of having been rabid, though he may have bitten one or 
more persons. Under such circumstances it is of the utmost con- 
sequence to be able to decide, from a post mortem examination, 
whether the disease existed or not. On a careful inspection of 
the head, the brain and its membranes will be usually found to 
have suffered more or less from the attack, but the inflammatory 
appearances within the cerebral cavity are usually less considera- 
ble in those cases called dumb madness, than in the raging. Much 
of the general swelling which exists during life about the back 
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the mouth disappears, on the collapse of death, but the base of 
the tongue, and the glands beneath, are commonly left enlarged 
and injected. ‘These appearances of the tongue and throat, it may 
be well to state, are found to be exactly the same in those cases 
in which the dog had been previously wormed, as in those where 
worming had been neglected; which fact affords another proof 
of the utter inefficacy of worming as a preventive of rabies. 
The appearance of the stomach, however, affords the most infalli- 
ble test, of all others, of the presence of madness; its inflamma- 
tory markings, in particular, are commonly very considerable ; ul- 
cerous patches, likewise, are not unusual, and it is sometimes 
actually perforated by the mortification present. Another very 
distinctive character of a dog having died of madness is also 
afforded by the contents of the stomach, which are not unfre- 
quently immense in quantity, and almost wholly composed of indi- 
gestable substances, as straw, wood, coal, or any substance small 
enough to swallow. ‘There is little doubt that a morbid sympathy 
in the organ is the occasion of this peculiarity, and that the pre- 
sence of these hard bodies gives some relief, probably by disten- 
sion. Of all the characteristics of madness this affords the least 
fallible test, and Mr. Blaine, to whose excellent work on Canine 
Pathology, and his more recent publication, the Rural Encyclo- 
pedia, we are indebted for all our facts, states that after having 
opened more than two hundred dogs which had died mad, he does 
not recollect more than two or three in which these substances 
were not found, and in those a dark colored fluid, not unlike coffee 
grounds, was present. ‘This is the more important since it may 
be sought for by any one, as well as the professional man, and 
may be found long after death, when the other marks have be- 
come blended in the universal decay of the body. 

The origin of rabies we believe to be invariably from inocula- 
tion ; it is true that it must have been spontaneously generated in 
the first instance, but so must many other diseases incident both 
to mankind and brutes, which are now never seen unless it occur 
from occult causes. Of the many alleged causes of spontaneous 
madness we are entirely sceptical; heat has long been considered 
as a grand agent—want of water and some peculiarity of food are 
also enumerated. With respect to the first, many tropical coun- 
tries are entirely free from rabies, and we can mention from our 
own knowledge the West Indies, where it is unknown. In the 
East it is equally a stranger, and Volney never heard of it in 
Egypt. In temperate climates it is most frequent, being every 
where prevalent throughout Europe, while in this country its ra- 
vages are too well known. 

To show that the disease cannot be traced to a want of water 
or food, we will notice the experiment made at the veterinary 
school at Alfort,in France: three dogs were chained fully exposed 
to the heat of the sun—nothing but salted meat was given to one, 
water alone to the second, and neither food or drink to the third, 
As might be expected, every one perished, but neither of them 
exhibited the least appearance of madness. 
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What other diseases are most liable to be confounded with mad- 
ness? ‘This is a most important inquiry, for many valuable dogs 
may be destroyed as mad, and thousands of persons rendered need- 
lessly miserable by having been bitten by dogs innocent of any 
rabid affection. Epileptic fits, whether occasional or the conse- 
quences of distemper, are often mistaken for rabies ; but an attack 
of epilepsy is sudden; it completely bewilders the dog for the 
time, but when passed, leaves him perfectly sensible and not at all 
irritable, but exactly as he was before. If a dog in a fit attempt to 
bite, it is evidently done without design ; his attack is spasmodic ; 
pain may make him seize anything, and it is quite as likely to be 
himself as any person or thing besides. A puppy in distemper, 
particularly if he have worms, may eat coals, or he may in a trifling 
degree take unusual matters as food, yet no dog but a rabid one 
will distend his stomach, almost to bursting, with hay, wood, or 
rags. 

We have now laid the cause and leading symptoms of this dis- 
ease before our readers. Would that we could proceed to state a 
remedy. But we have, after the most careful search, been unable 
to discover a single well-authenticated instance where, having 
once made its appearance, it has ever been cured. Mr. Daniel has 
mentioned that vinegar has been employed with success, but the 
case which he quotes is extremely contradictory ; since he insists 
in the first place that the patient should be enclosed in a tight box, 
and afterwards states that a dog chained in the open air was 
cured by holding boiling vinegar beneath his nose. There is, in 
our own opinion, however, not only no cure for madness under the 
circumstances we have mentioned, but the only preventive, when 
once inoculation has been effected, upon which any reliance can 
be placed, is the absolute destruction of the surface of the wounded 
part, by excision or cautery. ‘This operation is not a difficult one, 
when such wound is detected, and we are assured there is no 
other puncture or laceration; but the incapability of the wounded 
animal to point out any hurt he may have received, renders it ne- 
cessary that a most minute examination should be undertaken, by 
turning the whole hair deliberately back. ‘This being done, remove 
any saliva that may adhere in other parts, by washing the animal 
first with water, and afterwards with a solution of potash or soda 
of moderate strength ; in doing which, however, the eyes must be 
carefully guarded. 

The sportsman who may be obliged to cut for himself may, 
when the wound is merely a simple puncture, thrust in a blunt- 
pointed iron, heated to a red heat; after which, the part might be 
further dressed with butter of antimony or blue vitriol. ‘The regular 
practitioner might excise with the knife, or in a similar case to the 
foregoing, adapt a portion of lunar caustic to the shape and size 
of the wound; this he should insinuate by degrees into it, making 
it embrace the sides fully, and extend it completely to the bottom, 
where it should be worked round sufficiently long to insure a com- 
plete destruction of the inoculated surface. As the slough hardens, 
remove it with a probe, and then re-touch all the parts, repeating 
the process every day, until satisfied no virus can exist. 
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We cannot conclude these remarks without recommending to the 
perusal of all sportsmen the works of the talented Mr. Blaine, to 
whom we have already acknowledged ourselves debtors for almost 
all our information on this subject, and to whose opinions, as far as 
our experience goes, we most cordially subscribe. 





THE VICISSITUDES OF A CIT. 





A DWELLER in Cockaigne was once invited to spend a few days 
at the house of a sporting friend in the country, some sixty miles 
distant from the Metropolis. ‘The invitation was accepted, a place 
booked, the journey accomplished, and the Cit. with his traps de- 
posited at a roadside inn, about half a mile distant from his friend’s 
abode. Our traveller, feeling somewhat cramped by his journey, 
and wishing to make his appearance before the family “ all neat 
and nice,” entered the hostelry to have a wash and a stretch, de- 
spatched his luggage by a trusty ostler, and intimated his intention 
of walking the short distance that remained. ‘Time, however, on 
his swift pinions, as the novelists say, flew on a-pace, and our friend 
seemed somewhat loth to leave a bright fire and the “ Times,” in 
whose ample sheets he was profoundly buried; he was roused at 
last by the clock striking six, and at the same time astonished to 
find the night had set in “ pitch dark.” However, after a few in- 
structions from the landlord as to “ the way he should go,” he started 
for his destination. Now before we proceed further with our story, 
our readers must be made a little acquainted with the locale. A 
carriage-drive of about a quarter of a mile through a fine avenue 
of chesnuts, conducted you from the lodge to the mansion of the 
Cit.’s sporting friend, and the park here and there was studded with 
thorns and shrubs of more humble growth, and its surface broken 
by sundry dips and hollows. Just within the lodge, 


Upon a little eminence erect, 
And pointing to the ruddy dawn—SoMERVILLE. 


was situate the kennel, in which thirty couples of “ good dogs and 
true” slept, and moved, and had their dwelling —But to proceed. 
The Cit. arrived at the lodge, the wicket was thrown open, and he, 
being somewhat behind time, proceeded up the avenue at rather an 
accelerated pace. As I before observed, the night was dark, and 
our traveller had enough to do to grope his way, as he found him- 
self occasionally deviating from the right path—deviations which 
were felt by the rough contact of some venerable thorns, which 
pointedly made known to him that he was wrong. ‘This flustered 
him not a little, and he sighed for gas-light, and the protection it 
affords ; when, to add to his troubles, the clamor of many voices— 
or I should say the baying of many hounds—struck on his affrighted 
ear. Fairy had “smelt the blood of an Englishman,” and opened, 
and was soon joined in chorus by all her companions. ‘The asto- 
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nished Cit. thought nothing less than that the whole pack had 
broken loose and were in full cry, and that he, Actzon-like, was 
their prey. Fear heightened the fancied horrors of his situation, 
and with blind consternation he fled. Had the darkness permitted, 
at one time ‘the might have been seen rushing into a thick and 
prickly thorn, much to the consternation of sundry little birds who 
had nestled themselves up there for the night: at another you 
might have seen him rolling like a doubled-up hedge-hog down a 
sharp declivity, and madly clutching at a gorse-bush to stop his 
headlong career. Bleeding and ragged he regained his legs, and 
like a hunted hare he stopped awhile to listen. Again the horrid 
sound was borne on the breeze, louder, nearer; in fact, deceived 
by the darkness, he had only been making a circuit, and had got 
somewhat nearer the kennel. Again he fled faster than before, 
and having luckily regained the avenue, stopped not until he arrived 
at the hall-door “all tattered and torn,” pale and panting, where 
his astonished friend was waiting to receive him, and laugh at the 
groundless fears of his way-worn guest, whose cherished anticipa- 
tion of appearing “ all neat and nice” was thus so untowardly frus- 
trated. C. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for March, 1841. 





THE FOWLING-PIECE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE.” 


Berore making choice of a gun, the sportsman should determine 
what weight he can conveniently carry. The heaviest gun, as re- 
gards shooting, will be most effective ; but he should recollect, that 
unless he be a very robust person, a light gun will, on the whole, 
bring him more game, as a few additional pounds in the weight 
makes a deal of difference in the distance the person travelling can 
carry it with ease, and few persons can shoot well when fatigued. 

The most approved guns under the system which prescribes a 
heavy charge of powder and a light one of shot, are double-barrels, 
bearing the following relative proportions of length to calibre :*— 
fourteen gauge, thirty-four inches long; seventeen gauge, thirty- 
two inches long; twenty gauge, thirty inches long. For the 
shooter who never uses shot larger than No. 6 or 7, these are pro- 
per proportions ; and did the guns weigh nine or ten pounds each, 
they would shoot No. 6 or 7 shot well. But when under seven 
pounds and a half, which is the heaviest gun we should think of 

* The size of the bore, gauge, or calibre of a gun—by which is meant the diameter o 
the barrel—is distinguished by the number of leaden balls fitting it which make a pound :— 
thus, eighteen leaden bullets, each fitting an 18 gauge barrel, make a pound ; sixteen fitting 
a 16 gauge, or fourteen fitting a 14 gauge barrel, are also equaltoa pound. The different 
gauges are also known by the number of thirty-seconds of an inch the diameter consists of 


—thus, the diameter of an 18 gauge barre] is 20i-32’s of an inch; a 16 gauge 214-32’s; and 
a 14 gauge 22-32’s. 
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using in hot weather, or for a long day’s woodcock shooting, they 
do not throw small shot as effectively as a short gun throws large 
shot. 

Barrels twenty-eight inches long, and fourteen, sixteen, or 
eighteen gauge, are of convenient size for a gun not exceeding 
seven pounds and a half. Those of eighteen gauge shoot shot 
well; but those of fourteen throw a cartridge more satisfactorily. 
Sixteen is a desirable medium. ‘These barrels are as efficient as 
long ones for short distances, viz., under thirty yards; and nine- 
tenths of the game brought to the bag is killed within that distance. 
And for making long shots, the wire-cartridge has obviated the ne- 
cessity of using long guns. A short gun of the same weight as a 
long one is much less tiresome to carry. A pound additional weight 
at the breach is not so fatiguing to the arm as half that weight 
added to the end of the barrel; it is the top-heavy gun that dis- 
tresses the shooter. 

Taking the season throughout, we are convinced that the most 
effective gun is a short light one, for which our standard charge is 
13 drachm, or the tenth part of an ounce of powder, and 2 oz. of 
No. 2 shot, containing 220 pellets.* But when game is wild, we 
would charge the reserve barrel, and on some occasions both barrels, 
with nearly double the above quantity of powder, and a No. 5 car- 
tridge for winter partridge shooting in an open country, or with a 
No. 4 or 5 cartridge for grouse shooting. No. 7 is best for snipe 
shooting. Small shot may be used for partridge shooting in Sep- 
tember, though we do not see any reason for not adhering to No. 2, 
except that birds very near the gun are liable to be more disfigured 
by it. 

All guns of the same weight require nearly the same weight and 
proportions of powder and shot. Unless they are bored with an 
unusual degree of relief or friction, a difference in size of the bore, 
or in the length of the barrel, renders less variation in charging 
necessary than is generally supposed. 

The different proportions of powder and shot must be regulated 
chiefly by the weight of the gun, and the size of the shot used. 
The following may be about the proper proportions for the genera- 
lity of guns not exceeding seven pounds and a half :f 


Size of Shot. Weight of Shot. Weight of Powder. 
No. Oz. Drachms. 
2 2 13 
3 13 13 
4 14 2 
5 13 2} 
6 1} 2h 
7 1 2it 


* The powder and shot chargers may be regulated by weighing the powder with a six- 
pence, andthe shot with four half-crowns. The shooter must not adopt these proportions 
if smaller shot is used, as they would not only cause the gun to recoil, but would be dan- 
gerous. : 

t If the gun shoots too close, and does not recoil, the quantity of powder may be in- 
creased. 

If it shoots too close and recoils, the quantity of shot must be reduced. 

If it spreads shot too much, and does not recoil, the quantity of shot may be increased. 

If it spreads shot too much, and recoils, the powder must be redtced. 

+ When these proportions are used the gun recoils least with the No. 2, and most with 
the No. 7 charge. 
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These proportions cannot be materially deviated from without 
destroying the effect. If the powder is decreased, the discharge 
is weakened ; if the powder is increased, the shot spread; if the 
weight of the charge of shot is decreased, there will not be a suffi- 
cient number of pellets for effective shooting ; if the weight of the 
charge of shot is increased, the discharge is weakened. 

The usual objection to large shot is, that after it has travelled 
thirty yards it becomes dispersed ; but let the powder be reduced 
to 14 drachm, and that objection fails. If it is not overcharged 
with powder, a light gun will shoot No. 2 shot close enough to 
bring down game with more certainty, at thirty or forty yards’ dis- 
tance, than if charged with small shot, and two or three drachms of 
powder. 

As few sportsmen ever tried so small a charge of powder as 14 
drachm with so heavy a charge of shot as 2 oz., or as large size as 
No. 2, we invite a trial of the experiment we are about to suggest, 
with any gun that may happen to be in their possession, not weigh- 
ing more than 7}tb. With the above proportions of powder and 
shot—the shot being oiled—let the shooter fire at forty yards, with 
good elevation—because large shot droops more than small—at an 
unbound book nailed to a wall, with an open newspaper (double 
sheet) spread in front of it. And afterwards let him charge the 
same gun with No. 6 or 7 shot, and any variation of the relative 
proportions of powder and shot that his fancy may suggest, and fire 
at a similar target. ‘The newspaper will prove that the large shot 
is carried with sufficient closeness ; and the book will shew which 
broadside would have told best on a grouse. On opening the book, 
the large shot will be found to have penetrated farther, and the 
leaves will be bulged in beyond it. A book presents to the shot an 
elastic body, like down, through which large shot does not pene- 
trate much further than small, because it has to displace and carry 
with it a larger mass of paper. Fur and feathers of game do not 
present such a resisting body to the shot as the leaves of a book 
do ; therefore, although large shot will bear the above test, a much 
fairer way of trying it would be to fire at thin pieces of wood fixed 
upright, (a pile of cigar boxes would answer the purpose). The 
latter trial would, we think, convince any one of the great difference 
in momentum between the two charges. At forty yards not more 
than three No. 7 pellets could be calculated upon to strike a par- 
tridge, and those from a light gun would necessarily be weak ; 
whereas, at that distance with our charge, two No. 2 pellets might 
be calculated upon, and with what effect we leave the experiment- 
alist to decide, when he has tried it at a target composed of pieces 
of wood one-eighth, one-third, and one-half of an inch thick. 

It is not so much the velocity as the momentum of a shot that 
renders it effective. ‘The momentum of a shot increases in a direct 
ratio with its weight. ‘The momentum of a No. 2 shot much more 
than compensates for the diminished weight of powder and addi- 
tional weight of lead that we have recommended. 

The structure of a bird, or quadruped not protected by feathers 
or fur—and we contend that game is very slightly so protected as 
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against shot—may be compared with that of a ship. It is a well- 
ascertained fact, that a 64b. ball, moving with only half the velo- 
city of a 32hb. ball, would produce more than double the effect; 
the larger, but slowly-flying ball, would split a much thicker mast 
or beam, and do more damage to the frame-work of a ship than the 
small one. Upon the same principle, we think large shot is more 
effective for shooting the stronger species of game. 

But assuming that game is right well fortified with a covering of 
fur, feathers, or down, that circumstance would not induce us to 
resort to small shot ; quite the reverse, because we know that small 
shot cannot be fired through down effectively from a large gun at 
thirty yards, much less from a light fowling-piece. No stanchion- 
gun will shoot No. 7 effectively at hoopers, geese, and the larger 
wild fowl, the birds killed would be chiefly such as were struck in 
the head, not one would be stopped by a body blow ;, yet large shot 
from the stanchion-gun, after go through down, strikes an 
effective body blow. No doubt, No. 7 may be shot through down, 
but after overcoming the resistance, it would scarcely injure the 
bird, certainly not break a bone. 

Thus we find, that small shot fired from any gun is totally inade- 
quate to kill birds protected with down by a body blow; but that 
large shot, flying from a large gun with not half the velocity of the 
ineffectual small shot, achieves what is desired. It is the momen- 
tum that effectuates the object. 

A collateral advantage arising from the use of large shot, should 
not be overlooked. In order to kill in good style with small shot, 
the aim must be such that the bird fired at shall be near the centre 
of the charge as thrown; for if the bird be near the outer circle of 
the charge, it is ten to one that it is only slightly wounded ; but if 
near the outer circle of a charge of large shot, it is ten to one that 
it is brought down, for it must not be lost sight of, that when large 
shot is used, a single pellet will mostly be sufficient to bring a bird 
down. ‘here is a stunning efiect produced by large shot, which 
throws the bird off its balance at once. Smail shot has not the 
same immediate effect. Hares, rabbits, grouse, pheasants, and full- 
grown partridges, will carry it off, though they fall within a hun- 
dred yards. It is very seldom, indeed, that a bird towers after 
being fired at with large shot. 

The term friction implies a gradual contraction of the barrel to- 
wards the muzzle, which retards the progress of the shot, that 
more time may be allowed to the powder to burn. Relief accele- 
rates the progress of shot through the barrels. What is the proper 
degree of relief or friction for different descriptions of barrels, is 
a subject fruitful of controversy ; as is also the form of the breech. 
The best breech is that which will cause the greatest quantity of 
powder to consume in the barrel, and give the least recoil. ‘The 
percussion system of firing has simplified the boring of guns. We 
think that short barrels intended to be fired by percussion, should be 
bored perfect cylinders, and the breech should be conical or nearly 

so, and capable of holding a little more than half a charge of pow- 
der. Long barrels should be bored true cylinders throughout the 
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greater part of their length, a little relief being allowed near the 
muzzle. 

A barrel, which recoils from being light, or from not being held 
firmly when fired, throws shot very weakly. So, on the other hand, 
barrels which have sufficient weight to break the recoil, or which 
are piaced against something solid when fired, have their shooting 
power amazingly increased. ‘The reason is, that when the gun is 
allowed to recoil, a portion of that power which should be employed 
in expelling the shot is uselessly expended on a yielding surface 
in a contrary direction; whereas, when the barrel is firmly fixed, or 
is of sufficient weight to break the recoil, that portion of the explo- 
sive force which strikes against the breech rebounds and is forced 
back upon the shot, and consequently becomes a portion of the avail- 
able strength of the charge. This explains why the weight of the 
gun rather than a difference in length or bore regulates the shooting 
power. In what follows, Mr. Greener,* whose book contains a 
lucid exposition of the nature of projectile force, shows this more 
clearly :— 

“The fact that the shooting powers of a gun are increased by 
its being fixed in an immoveable frame, is proved with the practice 
of mortars. Mortars on iron beds, and these firmly embedded in 
the earth, will throw a shell farther when on the ground than when 
placed on a platform, or on board a ship. It is for the purpose of 
destroying the recoil, that mortars for sea service, though of the 
same calibre as those intended for land-service, are made three 
times the weight. Dr. Hutton states that he found no advantage 
by retarding the recoil in practice with artillery. He means, that 
no advantage is gained by stopping at three feet a gun accustomed 
to recoil to the distance of six. ‘The statement is perfectly true. 
If he were to allow a gun to recoil only an inch, and then strike 
against a solid substance, he will gain nothing. For if it recoil 
ever so little, the shooting force is as much weakened as if it re- 
coiled twice as far. 

“To increase that force, a steady fixed resistance is required. 
The velocity of the projectile depends on the force of the imme- 
diate impulse. Before a gun, suffered to recoil, could rebound 
from striking some solid substance in its recoil, the charge would 
be gone, and could, therefore, receive no additional impetus from 
that rebound. ‘The truth of this fact may be illustrated by throwing 
a hand-ball against any loose body with sufficient force to displace 
it. However hard or elastic that body might be, the ball would not 
rebound from it, but would fall perpendicularly down. Fix and 
secure that same body, and then the ball will rebound with little 
less force than that with which it was thrown against it. So it is 
with gunpowder. If it meet with a firm resistance, it will rebound 
and project the bail or shot with additional force.” 

{The Rod and the Gun.] 


* “The Gun,” by William Greener. London, 1835. 
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MAY WEATHER. 


BY AN ANGLER. 





** But I promised to tell you more of the Trout Fishing, which I have time enough to do, for 
you see it rains May-butter.”—WaLTon’s Comp. ANG. 





For a wise craftsman of the angle to go forth for his sport, 
during a New England May, is to compromise his wisdom most 
egregiously. The rod of such a one should be broken over his 
back, and he should be tied to his arm chair at home by his stoutest 
line, for the remainder of the season. What a prodigious fuss we 
make, year after year, in this country, about the merry month of 
May, May-morning, May-day, and the like! Asif we had any 
division of the calendar as would ever have given birth to such 
fancies, had the poets who have writ them been dependent on our 
skies for such inspiration! What do we here, in bleak New Eng- 
land, (aye, and in many a State of the Confederacy farther South, 
moreover!) know of Spenser’s 


- —— faire Maye, the fairest mayd on ground, 


Deck’d all with dainties of her season’s pryde, 

And throwing flow’rs out of her lap around’’? 
Fair? Why she is as dark, gloomy, black as November! Decked 
with floral dainties? Who has seen such a thing, that has grown 
in open air, since last September? ‘The truth is, it is becoming 
every year more and more ridiculous, this pertinacious harping 
upon the beauties of a season which is never beautiful at all: bor- 
rowing the dress of the English Maia, to whom Milton sang, 





‘* Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale both boast thy blessing °”’ 


and attempting to make the radiant robe sit gracefully upon the stark 
and shrivelled shoulders of our pseudo goddess! 

Here (I write at old Cambridge, in the respectable State of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,) here we have been having our ears tickled with 
sundry and divers accounts of good sport among the neighboring 
trout-streams, for these two or three weeks past; and if the truth 
must out, some of us have tasted of the creatures, and found them 
palatable enough, though small in size and few in number. A 
friend presented me with three last week, and said that the take of 
that day had been a dear purchase to him, for he had had two 
fingers, one toe, and the tips of both ears frozen while at work! 
“ Why,” said he, “ The Angler tells us, Part I. Chapter V., that we 
must fish for trout in May—aye, ‘in the beginning of May,’ saith 
the record—with a ‘ruddy fly, made of red wort and drake’s-wing.’ 
And shall I not follow Walton’s counsel?” I threw the fish in his 
face :—‘ Now, ye Gods, give me patience ; who ever saw a ruddy 
fly skimming over the surface of a New England pond, in the 
month (so called) of May ?” 

But not to drop Walton—who would, so long as an excuse could 
be had for retaining him ?—Not to drop him quite yet: In the first 
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place, ever since this month has opened upon us, the wind has been 
blowing, blowing keenly and sharply, with snows, and hail, and 
rain, and wind, from what point of the compass? That which old 
Izaak emphatically calls “the worst” for trout fishing—the East. 
We have now had forty-two days of steadily prevailing East winds, 
during a larger portion of which time it has been one continual 
drench, drench, drench, as if old Sear’s apostrophe to the elements 
were at length responded to, and all our steeples and their cocks 
were indeed to be drowned and swallowed up in the vortex of the 
storm. Now I would fain be of some service to the rising gene- 
ration of sportsmen, and protect their precious and precocious per- 
sons against the too prevalent dogmas of this ignorant and super- 
ficial world. Let them trust me, then, implicitly, when I tell them 
that we have here, in Northern America, no such month as May. 
Our May begins not until June is somewhat advanced. And if we 
would rightly understand the allusions of poets, the descriptions of 
tourists, the inculcations of horticulturists, agriculturists, and of 
sportsmen, with regard to the fifth month of the year, we must fix 
our minds upon a term of time commencing somewhere about the 
last three or four days of May, and terminating towards the close 
of June. And so in proportion, with reference to the other months. 
And now for an example of this method of transposition, while 
reading an English author. ‘Turn to the fifth chapter of Walton, 
and begin with the paragraph “In the middle of March.” 

“In the [last week] of [May], till which time a man should not, 
in honesty, catch a trout, or in [June] if the weather be dark, or a 
little windy or cloudy, the best fishing is with the” &c. &c. &c. 
This is what may be called an acclimated translation of “The 
Angler” into pure Yankee. 

“All signs fail in dry weather,” saith an old, but somewhat dark- 
ling proverb. At all events they fail not during wet weather, for 
every prognostic I have ever heard of, has been constantly occur- 
ring during the whole of our “ forty days and forty nights” of rain 
and snow, taxing our weather-wisdom to the utmost, first, and then 
corroborating or correcting it by speedy and protracted demonstra- 
tion, afterward. Corns have ached, gout has twinged, rheumatism 
has maddened, teeth have agonised, ducks, geese, and guinea-fowl 
have screamed terrifically, swine have rolled in the dust (when 
there has been any), frogs have croaked, dogs have been dull and 
lethargic, swallows fly low, the crickets sing in the kitchen, the 
cats sit mopping their faces at the fire, the chimney-smoke tries to 
ascend, but cannot, &c. &c. &c. And yet our brethren of the 
angle have been seduced into the fields to enjoy (?) the early spring 
sport. It is no sport, but cruelty both to fish and fisherman, and 
the latter clearly brings himself within the ban of father Izaak, in 
the passage just quoted, when he impiously goes forth upon these 
cold wintry days to kill the creatures which lend us so much de- 
light, and give us such cordial cheer, in their proper season. For, 
as Shakspe are hath it, 


‘* All things by season season’d are 
To their right use, andtrue perfection.” 


And now adieu. Yours ever, J. 
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NEWMARKET CRAVEN MEETING. 


Upon my arrival here on Sunday the 11th, I found the handy 
works of the painter and garnisher strikingly apparent throughout 
the neat little town. The different courses, under the able manage- 
ment of Captain Rous, were in admirable order, and the horses, 
notwithstanding the many changes in the weather of late, were, 
generally speaking, in good health. The company, if not so nu- 
merous as on former Craven Meetings, were highly aristocratic, 
and the weather was in accordance with the season of the year. 
Of the racing I cannot say much in praise, as the Fields in nearly 
every instance were singularly small. ‘To many the non-appear- 
ance of [ringo, or rather his not galloping in public, was a great 
disappointment ; but to his backers for the Derby it was an agree- 
able surprise. ‘The betting on the Epsom events during the week 
was at times very animated, without leading to any important 
change. 


Monday, April 12.—The Craven Stakes for all ages closed with 
seven subscribers, all of whom sent a horse to the post.—Mr. 
Bowes’s Epirus was the winner in gallant style, beating ‘The Moun- 
tain Sylph, 4 yrs.; Flambeau, 5 yrs.; Beyrout, 3 yrs.; Viola, 3 
yrs.; Cuirassier, 3 yrs.; and Phingari, 3 yrs.—The betting was 
brisk at 6 to 5 agst. Flambeau (taken), 5 to 2 agst. Epirus, 9 to 2 
agst. The Mountain Sylph, and 10 to 1 against any other.—Nat 
rode the winner. 

Handicap Stakes of 20 sovs. each, and only 5 if declared by 
ten o’clock the evening before running, to go to the second horse ; 
for three and four-year-olds ; D.M.; seven subs.—This race is ge- 
nerally looked up to as a sort of guide to the Derby bettors, and in 
this instance it enabled Mr. Ford to get a line for his crack Metter- 
nich, as his other horse, Young Quo Minus, 3 yrs., 7st. 7lb., won 
very easily, beating Rodosto, 4 yrs., 8st. 5tb. ; filly by Sir Hercules, 
out of Ulrica, 3 yrs., 6st. 9lb.; Janus, 4 yrs., 8st. 101b.; and colt 
by Glencoe, out of Tragedy, 4 yrs., 8st. 3lb.— Betting: 2 to 1 agst. 
the Tragedy colt, 7 to 2 agst. Ulrica filly, 4 to 1 agst. Janus (taken), 
9 to 2 agst. Young Quo Minus (taken), and 11 to 2 agst. Young 
Rodosto.—In 1830, that capital little horse, Little Red Rover, won 
this race cleverly, and afterwards came in a good second to the 
celebrated Priam for the Derby ; and in 1831, Spaniel carried off 
the same race for the Derby.—Immediately after Young Quo Mi- 
nus’s victory, Metternich was backed freely at 35 to 1 forthe Derby, 
and only 50 to 1 was offered against his companion.—Nat rode the 
winner. . 

Match for 100 sovs., h. ft., T.Y.C.—My. Thornhill’s Menalippe, 
by Merchant, 4 yrs., 8st. 7lb., beat, after a slashing race, Mr. Gre- 
ville’s Perseus, 4 yrs., 8st. 71b.—Betting, 6 to 4 on Menalippe, who 
was ridden by Pettit—It was hinted that Perseus was not quite 
“the thing.” 
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Match for 100 sevs., h. ft., A.F.—Mr. Payne’s Australia, 3 yrs., 
8st. 3lb., beat, uncommonly easy, Lord Lichfield’s colt by Ibrahim, 
out of Malvina, 8st. 71b.—Betting all one way, at 4 and 5 to 1 on 
the winner.—Nat rode Australia and John day the other.—Australia 
is in the Oaks. 

A nice little Sweepstakes of 100 sovs. each—colts 8st. 7 bb., fillies 
8st. 2tb.; D.M.; six subscribers—also went into Mr. Payne’ 8 
pocket through the instrumentality of his Escort, which defeated, 
by a head only, Benedetta, who in turn did the same thing to De- 
cision, who got two lengths the best of Bettina. Two others paid 
forfeit. —Betting: 3to 1 agst. Decision, 3 to 1 agst. Bettina, 7 to 2 
agst. Benedetta, and 5 to 1 agst. Escort. I with many others 
thought the Beckhampton filly had just won, but Mr. Clark, the 
only true judge, decided in Escort’s favor—Nat rode the winner. 

The Twenty-seventh Riddlesworth Stakes of 200 sovs. each, 
h. ft., nine subs., Ab. M., was walked over for by Mr. Thornhill’s 
Derby colt Eringo. Lord Jersey’s Sister to Glencoe would have 
contested the thing, but, fortunately for Mr. Thornhill, she went 
amiss shortly before the race. This is the only instance of the 
Riddlesworth being walked over for. 

In the Match between Mr. Byng’s Garry Owen, 4 yrs., 8st. 1 Ib., 
and Captain Rous’s Nicholas, 4 yrs., 7st. 6}1b., for 100 sovs., h. ft., 
T.Y.C., the gallant Captain thought wisely to pay forfeit: and thus 
ended the first day of the Meeting. 

Derby—In the evening a sporting bet of 500 sovs. was made on 
Chameleon against each of the following—Eringo, Brother to Phos- 
phorus, Mongolian, and Belgrade. This proves that Chameleon’s 
lameness is not so very alarming as was supposed. 





Tuesday, April 13.—The first race of this day was a little “ rub- 
bish Stakes” of 5 sovs. each, with 35 added, for all ages (two- 
year-olds excepted), T.Y.C.; the winner to be sold for 150 sovs. 
if demanded.—This race was won by Mr. Edwards’s Remnant, by 
Cain, 4 yrs., beating Jessica, 3 yrs.; Ruthless, 4 yrs.; and Audrey, 
3 yrs.—E. Edwards rode the winner, which was claimed by Mr. 
Goodman, and was not dear at the money.—Even on Rarneet, 
3 to 1 agst. Ruthless, and 4 to 1 agst. Jessica. 

Next came the T uesday’ s Riddlesworth of 200 sovs. each, h. ft, 
colts 8st. 7tb., fillies 8st. 4tb.; D.M.; ten subs., of which three 
only came to the post at the “ call of time.” — Abydos took the lead 
at starting, and maintained it to the cords, where Wahab, and colt 
by Mundig, out of Thebes, each made a desperate effort for the 
lead; the Thebes colt failed, and Wahab was only able to make a 
dead heat of it. After several attempts to “ divide,” it was agreed 
to run again, when Mr. Wreford’s orders were to “ take the lead 
and keep it,” which John Day in reality did, and won very easy.— 
Betting before the dead heat, 5 to 2 and 3 to 1 on Wahab: after 
the dead heat, 5 and 6 to 4 found ready takers on Abydos.—John 
Day rode Wahab, Darling Abydos, and Nat the Thebes colt.— 
After this race, 40 to 1 was offered agst. Wahab for the Derby 
in several quarters. 
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The third and last race of the day was for a 50 sovs. Sweep- 
stakes, P. P.; colts 8st. 7lb., fillies 8st. 4tb.; D.M.; ten subs.— 
The Duke of Bedford was the winner, with a very promising colt 
called Oakley, by Taurus, out of Oak-apple, beating, as easy as 
you please, Nick, Holian, and Gobemouche.—The betting proved 
Oakley to be something more than common, his friends offering 5 
to 2 and 3 to 1 upon him in all directions——Robinson rode the 
winner. ; 





Wednesday, April 14.—A beautiful Spring morning, and the lists 
* agreeable.”——The first event was a thing of minor importance, 
namely, a Match for 50 sovs., D. M., between Mr. Payne’s Aus- 
tralia, 8st., and Captain Rous’s Langolee, 8st. '71b.—Australia won 
by half a length, with the odds 5 and 6 to 4 on her.—Nat rode the 
winner. 

A Subscription Plate of 50 sovs., for all ages (two-year-olds ex- 
cepted), T.Y.C., was won by old Epirus, beating in a canter Sequi- 
dilla, 3 yrs., and Scroggins, aged.— Decision paid forfeit, and thus 
saved what little of her racing character she had left. Betting, 2 
to 1 on Epirus, who was ridden by Nat. 

The Column Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., Rowley Mile, twenty- 
two subscribers, was won very easily by the Duke of Bedford’s 
Oakley, 8st. 4Ib. (Robinson), beating Potentia, 8st. 1lb.; Abydos, 
Sst. 7ib.; and Witch of Whorley Hill, 8st. 4tb.—Betting all im 
favor of Oakley, at 7 to 4 on him, and 3 to 1 offered agst. Abydos. 
—Potentia is a remarkably fine filly, and will take some beating 
for the Oaks. Oakley ought to have had a Derby nomination. 

A Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., for three-year-olds— 
colts 8st. 6tb., fillies 8st. 2tb.—not engaged in the ‘Two ‘Thousand 
Guineas, Newmarket, or Grand Duke Michael Stakes; D.M.; 
seven subs.; was won very cleverly by more than a length by the 
Duke of Grafton’s Mosque, beating The Queen of Beauty, Emotion, 
and Benedetta.—Betting: 7 to 4 and 2 to 1 on Mosque, who was 
ridden by John Day. ‘The winner is a smart-looking colt, with 
something of the Derby cut about him. 

Another Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, for three-year-old fillies, 
D.M., had four subscribers, and was won very easily by the Duke 
of Bedford’s Joujou (E. Edwards), beating the Duke of Rutland’s 
Minx.—Betting: 7 to 4.and 2 to 1 on Minx, who sadly disappointed 
her friends by being defeated in a canter by three lengths, thereby 
proving one of two things, viz., that either Joujou has wonderfully 
improved since last year, or that Minx has wofully fallen off. 

In the 300 sovs. Match, h.ft., Eringo rec’d from Escort, after a little 
dodging with the Escort party to get the affair settled in another way. 





Thursday, April 15.—A busy morning in the Betting Ring. 
Metternich’s party mustered their forces strongly, and took the 
odds freely about their pet. Young Quo Minus was also not for- 
gotten ; andthe Lawyer’s two were “done upon” toalarge amount 
at 22 to 1. 


At one o’clock the following Match commenced the day’s pro- 
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ceedings: Mr. Goodman’s Remnant, 7st. 91b., beat Mr. Osbaldes- 
ton’s Mountain Sylph, 8st. 7lb., both four-year-olds, T.Y.C., for 50 
sovs.—Betting: 2 to 1 on the Squire, whose filly never had a 
chance of winning.—Nat rode the winner, and Robinson Mountain 
Sylph. 

A Subscription 50 sovs. Plate for all ages (two-year-olds ex- 
cepted), D.M., was won by a head by Barbara, 3 yrs. (Bartholo- 
mew), beating Remnant and six others.—Betting: 4 to 1 agst. the 
winner, which might have been claimed, according to the articles, 
for 300 sovs., but no one felt disposed to “ put in” for her. 

A Handicap Sweepstakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft., T.Y.C., four 
subs., was won in the last stride by Garry Owen, 4 yrs., 8st. 71b., 
beating Ruthless, 4 yrs., 7st. 4tb.; Perdita, 4 yrs., 6st. 7lb.; and 
colt by Glencoe, out of Tragedy, 4 yrs., 6st. 10tb. Betting : 5 to 
4 agst. ‘Tragedy colt, 5 to 2 agst. Garry Owen, and 3 to 1 agst. 
Perdita.—C happle rode the winner, which last year proved himself 
one of the most fortunate horses at ‘Newmarket, having won there 
S1X times. 

In a 100 Sovs. Match, Mr. Thornhill’s Menalippe, 8st. 10bb. 
(Robinson), beat very easy, by a length, Mr. Greville’s Myrtle, 7st. 
3lb. Menalippe was the favorite at 5 to 2. 

The crack of the day was the 100 Sovs. Sweepstakes ; 16 subs. ; 
1D).M.—For this race three only came out to run; viz., Metternich, 
Wahab, and Arundel. In accordance to orders John Day took 
Wahab away at a rattling pace, Arundel lying close up, and Met- 
ternich “ waiting.” After getting about half the distance. it was 
clear enough that Wahab’s chance was gone: on entering the 
ropes s Arundel went up and defeated the Stockbridge “ hopes, » but 
Robinson, who rode Metternich with extraordinary patience and 
judgment, made a rush close upon the Chair, and won by half a 
length. Arundel and Wahab carried 8st. 7!b. each, and Metternich 
8st. 4ib.—-Eringo was engaged, but having to give ten pounds to 
Metternich, Mr. Thornhill wisely paid forfeit.—Betting : 5 to 4 on 
Metternich, 7 to 4 agst. Wahab (whose friends were very sweet), 
and 9 and 10 to 1 agst. Arundel. 

In a Match for 200 sovs., h. ft., T.Y.C., the Duke of Bedford’s 
King of the Peak, 4 yrs., 8st., received forfeit from Lord Lichfield’s 
The Corsair, 8st. 7. John Day weighed to ride The Corsair, 
but the horse from some cause or another went amiss. 





Friday, April 16.—This day produced two races—a Match, and 
the Port Stakes.—For the Match, Lord Exeter’s Beyrout and Lord 
Albemarle’s Viola ran A.F. for 50 sovs., and finished at the chair 

a perfect dead heat.—Betting: 2 to 1 on Viola, which was ridden 
by Cotton. Darling rode Beyrout. 

Eringo walked over for the Albemarle Stakes of 100 sovs. each, 
h. ft., four subs. ; and Oakley did the same for the Grillian Stakes 
of 100 sovs. each, h. ft., four subs. 

The Port Stakes was a flat affair, only three four-year-olds com- 
ing forward to run; viz., Gibraltar, Amurath, and Scutari—Scutari 
made very destructive play to the ropes, where the three joined 
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issue, and Gibraltar seemed very much inclined to bolt amongst the 
spectators ; Nat, however, managed to keep him straight, and also 
to win by half a length_—Betting, 6 to 4 on Gibraltar—Lord Exe- 
ter’s two made a capital race for the second place, which Amurath 
gained by a bare head. 

This race finished the Craven Meeting 1841. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May, 1841. Newmarket, April 17, 1841. 





Notes of the Month. 


JUNE. 


Brother to Harkaway.—Our readers will learn with pleasure that an own brother 
to Harkaway has been purchased for this country, and is now on his way hither. 
It is but a yearling and the price paid for him ‘* bangs Banagher.” ‘The Hon. 
ALEXANDER Porter of Louisiana, formerly a U.S. Senator from that State, makes 
this importation, and the colt is now on his way to America. The colt is a bay, 
and when nine months vld he measured fourteen hands half an inch high, and was 
thought the most magnificent colt in Ireland. Mr. Ferguson sold Fanny Dawson 
(the dam of Harkaway) to an Irish friend of Judge Porter some time since, and 
when the latter was last abroad he saw the colt and attempted in vain to purchase 
him. He was advised to leave an order for the colt however in England, and he 
has now recently heard that his agent has succeeded in purchasing him. For the 
colt, the name of Hark-Forward is claimed. By the way, Fanny Dawson is de- 
scribed to us as a magnificent animal, fully sixteen hands and a half high, and in 
perfect form. 

We cannot but hope that this liberal purchase is but the initiative step on the 
part of Judge Porter, towards entering practically upon the sports of the Turf, of 
which he has ever been an enthusiastic amateur. ‘There is no individual in Louisi- 
ana whose example in this regard would exercise a higher influence, or more surely 
elevate and advance the character and interests of the Turf. 





Trotting.—One of the best two mile heats on record came off on Tuesday, 4th 
May, over the Centreville Course. The following is the record :— 


bag -emne May 4, 1841—Sweepstakes. Three subs. at $250 each, h.ft. Two mileheats, 
in harness. 








ey 0, OR I 6 cintdnccscnceccdassecsonnssedsenses Owner ....... 1 1 
i ai nets nena ehenenedennebennenhanes W. Wheelan. 2 2 
McMaun & Sparks’ gr. g. Washington... ..-...-..-----------+------- H. Woodruff.. dist. 
First Heat. Second Heat. 
fT eee 8:33 | Time of Ist mile ........cccccsees 2:36 
oe EE Co" cereale 2:413 ~ ee  wasscdutekneusenn 2:38 
Time of Ist heat................- 5:13¢ | Time of 92 heat.........-....2.2..- 5:14 





Challenge from Fifer to Count Zaldivar.—f will run my horse Fifer, against 
Count Zaldivar, Three or Four mile heats (the Count can have his choice cs to 
the distance), for $3000 a side; the race to come off over the Marion Course, at this 
place, ou the first dav of the Jockey Club Meeting, which will take place in January 


next ; to remain open til! the 4th July next. F. P. Gerow. 
Tallahassee, May 2, 1841. 





_ We learn from a correspondent that Gol. Sinker’s Kate Converse is very much 
improved, and that he has acolt a year younger and of precisely the same stock, 
which is now a three year old, and promises to be the best horse the Colonel ever 
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owned. He considers him considerably over the hooks of Kate, and if his opinion 
be well founded, he will prove a screamer. 





Native and Imported Horses.—Mr. Editor,—When looking over your List of 
Winning Horses, for 1840, I formed from it a Table of the Winners of Three and 
Four mile races, and the following is a synopsis of it ;—classing them under the 
Native and Imported Stallions :— 


20 Native Stallions got 23 Winners of 41 Four mile races. 


4 Imp. = 46 10 “ 17 4“ 6 ‘“ 
25 Native “* “ 45 “ 67 Three “ “ 
11 Imp. " “ = 99 ‘ 32 « «& « 

1 “ horse won 1 Four mile race. 

1 “ “ “e l Three “ “ 


These include all the races of Three and Four miles embraced in your List. 
This synopsical view will enable your readers to form an opinion as to whether 
the English stock is equal to ours in running a distance. For myself, I incline to 
the opinion that the English Stallions have not yet, and will not, prove superior to 
our horses in propagating wiuners of long distance races. That their introduction 
will be of advantage, if judiciously crussed with our stock, I do not doubt; but 
believing that they are monopolizing (almost) the patronage of our breeders, I im- 
stituted the examination to ascertain if the preference shown them was deserved. 
Of the result, each breeder will judge for himself, and determine its value as a 
test of the relative merits of Native and Imported Stallions. Boston. 





Monarch’s Gcet.—One of our travelling correspondents has recently seen some 
foals in Carolina, the get of imported Monarch. Bay Maria has a dark bay or 
brown filly in very high form, with immense strength and fine action. Mr. Ro- 
gers’ Maria West, (the dam of Wagner and Fanny), has produced a colt foal, dark 
brown or black, which is said to be the most splendid foal ever beheld. Others 
of the get of Monarch are uncommonly strong, with fine shoulders, back and loins ; 
as fine indeed as have ever been seen in Carolina. , 





Rule in Stake Entries.—A. enters a foal the property of B.—A. has the right te 
scratch such colt fur the engagement, and declare forfeit. 

Should A. consent to the sale of the colt with his engagement he then loses the 
right to scratch, 

If A. doubts the responsibility of B., he may require him to deposit ; but this is 
an affair between them, and cannot affect the rights of the purchaser.—BEnTINCK. 





A new Jockey Club has been organised at Natchitoches, La., and the ground 
selected for a Course. It is the intention of the proprietors to hold their first 
meeting in October next. _ 


Obituary.—On the 19th of April the celebrated race mare Betsey Ransom died, 
aged 15 years. She was the property of Mr. Rosert L. Stevens of this city. 
She dropped a colt foal about a week before her death, which, when last we heard 
of it, promised to do well, though reared on a novel plan. 

Martha Bickerton, br. mare, by Pamunky out of Lady Rowland, 6 years old, the 
property of Maj. Tomas Doswett, of Hanover County, Va., died 25th of April, 
1841, from inflammation on the lungs. 








Names Claimed.—Mr. Wm. C. Boone, of Fayette, Mo., claims the name of 
John Lemon, for ach. c., 3 yrs. old, by Uncas,dam by Oscar; also that of Falsefu 
fur a sucking ch. c. by Duke Sumner, out of Ellen Tree by Sir Henry. ‘ This 
last name is taken from the players of twenty deck poker, and is used by them to 
represent a ‘ straight,’ or ace, king, queen, jack, and ten, which is the least hand 
in the deck. Falsefu is considered a fair specimen in horse flesh of what Falsefu 
is at cards, having the appearance at present of being wholly unable to beat any 
thing.” 

E L. Jounson claims the name of Bots-d’-Arc, for his bay colt, 4 years old, 
purchased from B. Loruanp, by Sir Archy of Transport, dam by Duroc, the sire 
of American Eclipse. : 

A. P. Hamuin, Esq., of Long Island, claims the name of Tammany, for a 3 yr. 
old b. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Camilla. 
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C. Capenart, Esq. of Bertie County, N. C., claims the name of Priama for a 
ch. f. by Imp. Priam out of Poll Cary, by Jmp. Luzborough, foaled 24th April. 

James Porter, Esq. of Thibodeauxville, La., claims the name of Ravenswood 
for a colt by Monmouth Eclipse, at the foot of his imported mare Raven’s-wing. 
The latter is by Olympus out of Proserpine by Rhadamanthus, and our Senior 
writes that ‘she is one of the handsumest mares you ever saw.” 

Mr. T. J. Wexts claims the name of Terchlight, for the Glencoe filly out of 
Waxlight, and that of Alpha, for a filly out of Linnet, by Dick Chinn. 

Mr. Georce W. Miter of this city, claims the name of Yourg Rapid for a 3 
year old ch. colt by Imp. Trustee out of Fanny Pullen, the famed trotting mare. 
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Blood Stock of Ricuarv J. Worrnine- 
TON, Esq., of Bloomfield, Baltimore 
County, Md. 

No. 1. Tripit, a brown mare, bred 
by John Gooding, of Baltimore County ; 
she was got by Mars, her dam by Gen. 
Charles Ridgley’s Post-boy, grandam 
the Mountain-filly by Imp. Bedford, g. 
g- dam by Lindsay’s Arabian, g. g. g. 
dam by Don Carlos, g. g. g. g. dam by 
Baylor’s Fearnought, g. g. g. g. g. dam 
Col. Brent’s famous running mare Ebo- 
ny by Col. Sharp’s Othello, out of Col. 
Tasker’s Selima. [Vide Certificates of 
breeders, in my possession. ] 

Mars, the sire of Tripit, was got by 
Telegraph, out of General Ridgley’s 
Racket, grandam by Grey Medley, 
sometimes called Little Medley, g. g. 
dam by Tamerlane, g. g. g. dam by 
Imp. Juniper, g. g. g. g. dam by More- 
ton’s Imp. Traveller, out of Imp. Seli- 
ma. [Certificates of breeders, in my 
possession. } 

Her Produce. 

1832. B. f. Araminta, by May-Day, he 
by Virginian [vide Turf Re- 
gister, vol. vi. p. 428]. 

1835. B. f. Nancy Bond, by Sussex. 

1836. April 19. B.c. Astor, by Ivanhoe. 

1838. Aug. 3. B.c. Rothschild, by Imp. 
“elt. 

Produce of Araminta. 

1839. April5. B. f. Maryland, by Gold- 
boy, he by Industry, out of 
the dam of Margaret Armis- 
tead and Buckeye. 

1841. April 9. B.c. Gesner, by Critic. 

Produce of Nancy Bond. 

1841. April 19. B. f. Kate Coy, by 
Critic. 

No. 9. Toynext, ch. m., by Arab. 
[For her pedigree, as given by Capt. J. 


J. Harrison, of Virginia, see Turf Re- 
gister, vol. vi. p. 314.] 
Her Produce. 
1838. Aug. 22. B.c. Egypt, by Imp. 
Felt. 
Ricuarp J. WorTHINGTON. 
Bloomfield, May 3, 1841. 





Blood Stock of Joun S. Brien & J. S. 
Yercer, of Vicksburg, Miss. 

No. 1. Coro.Ler, a chesnut mare, 
with a white stripe in the face, foaled 
the Spring of 1836; got by Imp. Le- 
viathan, out of Peg Carruthers by Arab 
(he by Sir Archy—Bet Bounce by Imp. 
Sir Harry,) grandam Eudora by Pacolet, 
g. g.dam by Gen. Jackson's Truxton, 
g.g.g.dam Julietta (Hubbard Saun- 
ders’) by Imp. Dare-Devil, g. g. g. g. 
dam Rosetta by Imp. Centinel, g. g. g. 
g. g.dam Camilla by Wildair, g. g. g. 
g. g- g- dam Minerva by Imp. Obscuri- 
ty, g.g.g.g.g. g.g. dam Diana (Wm. 
E. Broadnax’s) by Claudius, g. g. g. g. 
g. g. g. g. dam Sally Painter by Imp. 
Stirling, g. g. g. g. g.g. g. g. g. dam 
Imp. mare Sylvio by Belsize Arabian. 

Her Produce. 
1841. Ch. f. Seringo, by Stockholder, 
Now stinted to Stockholder. 
J. S. Yereer. 
Vicksburg, Miss., April 29, 1841. 





Pedigree of two Imported Mares, the 
property of Messrs. Rovzan, Bro- 
thers. 

No. 1. Trirteg, bred by the Earl of 
Derby, foaled 1826; got by Filho-da- 
Puta, dam (own Sister to Spartan) by 
Milo. This mare is the dam of Monas- 
teroris, &c. &c. She came from Ire- 
land in foal to Rust or Milo. Her colt 
is now one year old. 
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No. 2. SnHerHerpess, a bay mare, 
bred by Joseph White, Esq., of Eden- 
derry, Ireland, and foaled in 1835; got 
by Young Blacklock, out of Spermaceti 
by Sligo Waxy, out of Miss Cogden by 
Phenomena. Spermaceti is the dam of 
Mr. Watts’ grey colt by Drone, a win- 
ner in 1835 and 1836; also of chesnut 
colt by Young Blacklock, a winner at 
the last Curragh September meeting. 

Young Blacklock was bred by Lord 
Grosvenor in 1825, got by Blacklock, 
out of Larissa by Trafalgar, grandam 
Meteora by Meteor, out of Maid-of-all- 
Work by Highflyer. Young Blacklock 
was first called Navarino, but on coming 
to Ireland his name was changed. He 
is the sire of Whitefoot, Blackfoot, 
Magpie, M. P., Weazle, and several 
other winners. 

Shepherdess came from Ireland in 
foal to Rust or Milo, and her filly is now 
one year old. 

Rust, a grey horse, was got by Mas- 
ter Robert, out of Vermilion by Bobadil, 
grandam Wire (Sister to Whalebone) by 
Waxy, bred by the Duke of Grafton. 

Milo, ch. h., bred by Mr. Kirwan, 
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of Castlehacket, was got by Langar 
(sire of Elis), his dam by Rugantino 
(own Brother to Mr. Edwards’ Escape), 
grandam Penelope by Swordsman, g. g- 
dam by Trumpator, out of Peppermint, 
Sister to Prunella. 

May, 1841. 





Pedigree of Marta VauGHAN. 

Maria Vaucuan was got by Pacific, 
out of old Mary Vaughan by Pacolet, her 
dam by Chanticleer—Imp. Sterling— 
Clodius—Imp. Silver-Eye—Imp. Jolly 
Roger—Imp. Partner—-Imp. Monkey. 
This is a racing stock. Mary Vaughan 
produced Pactolus, and other fine race 
nags, and Hortensie, Gamma, &c., are 
descended from the same family. Maria 
Vaughan was trained at 3 yrs. old, but 
from her unmanageable temper, though 
a nag of fine promise, her owner was in- 
duced to sell her at $1500, to Mr. Henry 
Duffy, of Gallatin, Tenn., as a brood 
mare, and she is bred this season to 
Imp. Leviathan ; he expects a race nag 
once a year from her at least. Mary 
Vaughan was foaled in April, ’37. 


Jett*, 


PEDIGREE OF GERANIUM. 


VicksBuRG, April 23, 1841. 


My Dear Sir,—The knowledge that you, as much if not more than any other 





person, desire to see correctness and fidelity in deraigning the pedigrees of our 
blood stock, and particularly of that portion whose names and pedigrees find a 
place in ‘The American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine,” induces the 
writing of this letter. In a back number of the Register I observed what I be- 
lieved to be an important errer in an important pedigree, which I had hoped to 
see corrected by some one more capable : oa myself. The correction has not yet 
been made that I am aware of. The error is not intentional I know, as its cor- 
rection will add to the purity of the pedigree rather than detract from it. The 
error to which I allude occurs in the pedigree of Geranium, a grey mare, foaled 
in 1824, the property of L. P. Cheatham, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., which is 
published at page 584, of Vol. X, of the ‘‘ Turf Register.” The error consists in 
this—in the pedigree ‘‘ Rosetta (the grandam of Virginian) is stated to be by Imp. 
Centivel, out of * Diana’ by Clodius,”’ when it should have been thus—‘ Rosetta 
(grandam of Virginian) by Imp. Centinel, out of ‘Camilla’ by Wildair, out of 
‘Minerva’ by Imp. Obscurity, out of Diana (Wm. E. Broadnax’s famous mare) 
by Claudius.” If I am right, the pedigree of Geranium would be thus :— 

Got by.Pacolet, out of Nell Saunders by Little Wonder—Julietta (Hubbard 
Saunders ) by Imp. Dare-devil—Rosetta (grandam of Virginian) by Imp. Centi- 
nel—Camilla by Wildair—Minerva by Imp. Obscurity—Diana (Wm. E. Broad- 
nax’s) by Claudius—Sally Painter by Evan’s Starling—Imp. mare Old Silvio by 
Belsize Arabian. 

My authority for this correction is now to be given. In the British Stud Book 
—Skinner’s edition of 1834—at page 1072 is the following entry : “ Rosetta by 
Imp. Centinel—Camilla by Wildair. [W. E. Broadnax’s.]” At page 1062, is 
this entry: ‘‘ Camilla by Wildair—Minerva by Imp. Obscurity—Diana by Clau- 
dius.” ' 

Having stock of my own that traces through Hubbard Saunders’ Julietta, I was 
induced to make the examination of the pedigree and found the above to be 
correct. 
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Whether the sire of Camilla was Delancey’s Imp. Wildair, who was re-shipped 
to England in 1772, or Col. Joshua Symme’s Wildair, by Delancey’s Imp. Wildair 
—out of Ariel—Imp. Othello—Imp. mare by Cade, &c., or Col. Symme’s Wild- 
air by Imp. Fearnaught—Imp. Jolly Roger—Imp. Kitty Fisher by Cade, I am at 
a loss to determine, though I conclude the latter is the sire. If my conclusion is 
erroneous, I would thank some one more conversant with Mr. Broadnax’s stud to 
correct me. This you could perhaps do yourself. The Wildairs above mentioned 
are all specified in the British Stud Book above referred to, at pages 1055, and 
1075. 

‘* Obscurity (the sire of Minerva) was bred by the Marquis of Rockingham or 
Lord Milford, in 1779—by Eclipse—Careless—Cullen Arabian—North Country 
Diomed—Harper’s Barb—Child mare, by Gresley’s Bay Arabian—Vixen, by 
Helmesly Turk, out of Dodsworth’s dam”—thus given at page 1044 of the British 
Stud Book, Skinner’s Edition. The pedigree of Imp. Obscurity is more distinct 
when stated thus—by Eclipse—dam by Careless—grandam by Cullen Arabian 
—g. g. dam by North Country Diomed—g. g. g. dam Mr. Burdett’s Young Child 
mare by the Harper’s Barb—g. g. g. g. dam the Old Child mare by Sir T. 
Gresley’s Bay Roan, or as sometimes called, Bay Arabian—g. g. g. g. g. dam 
Vixen by the Helmesly Turk—g. g. g. g. g g. dam Dodsworth’s dam. 

Obscurity was sire of Othello, one of the best four mile horses of his day. 
Othello was bred I believe in Maryland, and raced there and in Virginia, though 
on this latter point, my memory does not serve me with precision. Will you be 
kind enough to publish the above observations in your Register, and oblige one, 
who though not known upon the Turf, is, nevertheless, of the Blood horse, an 

AMATEUR. 

P.S. The above communication is designed to be published under an anony- 
mous name, vet if you prefer it, though I abhor getting my name in the papers, 
just write at the bottom of it, the name of your very sincere friend and well 
wisher. U7 [The name can be had upon application to the Editor.) 


CONSTITUTION. 


This horse by Diomed, bred by Mr. B. Jones, is often called the half brother 
to Timoleon. This isynot so—he was by Diomed, from the grandam of Timo- 
leon. It is true the dam of Timoleon bred a colt from Diomed, the same age of 
Constitution. This colt was a bright chesnut, or what is commonly called a 
bright sorrel ; he was a horse of fine promise, had great size, beauty, and speed. 
The Fall after he was four years old, going at speed, he fell and broke his neck. 
In appearance he was superior to any son of Diomed I ever saw. This colt was 
given by Mr. Jones to his son-in-law, Mr. Mason. My friend, Mr. W. E. Broad- 
nax, went to see Messrs. Jones and Mason’s horses in training, for the purpose of 
buying Mr. Mason’s colt forme, and he told me he was not far off when he fell, 
and that he died before he could gallopto him. I mentioned this error to a gen- 
tleman some days since, about to publish the blood of his horse tracing to Con- 
stitution ; he said they were 3o near the same it was a matter of no consequence. 
I could not agree with him. Yours, A. J. Davis. 

Nashville, Tennessee, April 2, 1841. 














